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To the wonderful people, some who are in the 
pages to follow, and some who are not, 
who made the Magic Valley 
what it is today. 


Daisy Glick Stevenson 


FOREWORD 


In the book of the Prophet Ezekiel, one finds these words: 


“And the desolate land shall be tilled, where as it lay desolate 
in the sight of all that passed by, and they shall say, this land that 
was desolate is to become the Garden of Eden.” 


I am sure the brush land at the tip of Texas was included in 
this prophet’s predictions. This was desolate wasteland, domain of 
wild animals, kingdom of the cacti and most everything with spears, 
barbs or thorns; and it held forth a challenge as well as hope for 
the dreamer. 


A TRAIL TO MANANA is a saga of pioneer men and women who 
followed their dreams into a brush-land and moulded their dreams 
into reality, the Magic Valley. 


It was this insight into the future that caused the people who live 
in the pages of this book to achieve a greater consciousness, a pro- 
founder communication with life, fortified with stronger convictions, 
subtler intelligences, and more noble imaginations; and shape them 
into reality. 


Mary Colum says: 


“Just as surely as time is composed of night and day, life is com- 
posed of dreams and external reality, and the advancement and hap- 
piness of man depend not only on the elevation of everyday life, but 
on the elevation of dream-life as well.” 


So, as we ponder the years behind us and salute the people who 
gave them their richness, growth and wisdom with their deeds, we 
look ahead to a span of time—A TRAIL TO MANANA. 


Bertha Moore Anderson 
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INTRODUCTION 


The people, as a colony, coming from other states to settle in the 
Magic Valley, once a no man’s land, were dreamers, everyone. 

They knew little about this place or about each other. They had 
heard of a spot in the United States, along the mighty Rio Grande, 
where there was no winter snows and where the land was rich. It was 
jokingly said that when they planted sweet potatoes, they had to 
run or be entangled in the vines. Moore serious thinkers thought of 
a@ place where there was opportunity and sunshine. Here, in this 
empty space, with plenty of time to think, they found it. 

So the dreamers came. Doctors, lawyers, merchants, and all of 
them were learned intelligent people. Some came for a place to 
recuperate from strenuous living, others came to a new locality where 
they could build a new life. Everyone came for an opportunity to do 
some of the things they had dreamed about. 

“They started from scratch,” with what they brought with them 
from comfortable homes in well established towns as far north as 
Pierre, South Dakota, Minneapolis, Boston, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
and Chicago. 

They dug wells, built schools and all sorts of homes, and they 
paved highways. | 

Here in the empty space, a land 75 miles long, and 50 miles wide, 
where rattle snakes hissed, and wild cattle roamed, after fifty years 
of endeavor, they have made their dreams come true on the Trail of 
Manana. 

As a colony, they settled over the entire Magic Valley, followed 
their own pattern, established a land after their own plan—a retreat. 

In 1904, each week for four weeks the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST advertised the “last settlement of the United States in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas” for the St. Louis and Brownsville 
Railway. This was a full page advertisement. This new railway com- 
pany was organized to serve home seekers and land investors and 
to colonize a new settlement. Land agents were established in key 
cities of the North and Midwest to interest, by direct contact, any 
who were seeking a warmer climate or a new opportunity. 

Mr. Ayers, a railroad man, organized a real estate company in 
Chicago called the Gulf Coast Company; he served as the president; 
Brownsville, Texas, was the terminus. 

Geographically speaking, this land can best be described as the 
territory at the tip of Texas between the Nueces River, which enters 
the Gulf at Corpus Christi and the Rio Grande River. The history 
of the colonization of this area is without parallel in North America. 
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The colorful background of its former status as a part of grants made 
by the Spanish Crown in the years between 1748-1821, is important 
and quite interesting. The moderate maximum average temperature 
is 82 degrees. The minimum average is 64 degrees, giving a general 
average of 78 degrees. The altitude above sea level ranges from 200 
feet or more at Rio Grande City west, to 24 feet at Lyford east. 
Most of the year the Trade Winds are from the southeast, coming 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 

The sun ordinarily shines about 340 days in the year. This moderate 
climate by day and marvelously cool breezes by night make this a 
paradise in which to work, think, or play. 

Excursion trains went to the Valley taking home seekers twice each 
month for five or six years. Land agents sold and resold land until 
much of this Rio Grande Valley had been bought after a period of ten 
years. 

Having seen the ad in the SATURDAY EVENING POST and 
having been contacted by a land agent in Des Moines, Iowa, the writer 
and her family decided to follow a Trail to Manana. 

After contacting the land agent we decided to join the Land 
Seeker’s Train at Des Moines. We left Windom, Minnesota in the 
clutches of a still cold winter. Temperature 40 below—but the com- 
forts of the pullman coach and warming effect of our anticipation and 
high hopes put aside all thoughts of cold. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, after my family joined the Land Seeker’s 
Train, we were snowbound because of the blue blizzard and we waited 
two days for a South Dakota train from Pierre. Others came from 
cities over the North and mid-west to join our caravan. The knicker- 
bockers from New York, Pennsylvania Dutch from Philadelphia, snow- 
diggers from Mosulla, Montana, plainsmen from Nebraska, wheat 
kings from Kansas—they came. Everyone boarded the train and went 
to Kansas City to join the Land Seekers Train there. Here our party 
got on the coach Isabel with the second stop after leaving Kingsville 
as our destination. Our yard-long tickets were written from Kansas 
City to Brownsville. Stop overs were to be made at Houston, Galves- 
ton, and Corpus Christi, Texas. Coach Isabel was to be side-tracked 
with our party about forty miles from the town of Brownsville. 

Our train pulled out of Des Moines behind a snow plow. The 
thermometer stood at 20 degrees below zero. These home seekers 
were dressed in wool and furs appropriate for the climate. 

The train moved more and more slowly through the snow. There 
was a sensation of being rocked in a boat, rocked beyond resistance 
by the stopping and starting of the struggling locomotive. Snow 


drifted in at the windows. The blue blizzard raged on. Tired, train- 
sick, and semi-skeptical, the passengers were soon in the oblivion of 
sleep. . 

- The next morning we were surprised and gratified that the land- 
scape no longer was picturesque with the masonry of winter. 

After a zig-zagging trip the train reached Houston, Texas to make 
one more “zag” which included Galveston, Texas. Here the train 
stopped for a day. Many travelers left the train and shedded woolens 
and furs. The magic of the Gulf with its great boats vied with the 
lure of the Valley. Many of the passengers were amazed, having never 
seen the “big water” with big boats in the hazy distance. 

-Upon returning to Houston the train continued to Corpus Christi 
on the Bay. Here excitement and pleasure reached a high peak. Many 
passengers left the train, proceeded to the beach, watched the numerous 
boats, played in the sand, gathered shells, and watched the large gulls 
and cranes both white and grey, as they circled over-head, squawking 
a hoarse,. weird sound. 

Those with an eye for beauty as painted upon nature’s canvas 
were enthralled by the beauty of a Texas sunset as it was sprayed 
on the waves. 

Again it was night and we were on the train watching the pano- 
rama of myriads of lights plying their signals to land and sea. 

The train had run noisily and slowly. At Kingsville, we stopped 
for an hour to re-fuel and passengers walked around in the sand. 
Noticeable in Kingsville was a hotel with porches which they called 
galleries. Across the front in large letters was the sign, Y.M.C.A. 
There were only a few homes surrounded by banana trees and in the 
clearing of shrub trees was a two story frame school building that 
stood on mesquite posts (now the Agricultural and Industrial Col- 
lege). Looking down, we saw the rails were spiked to the ties lying 
on the ground without a ballast road bed. 

Although this was a vestibule Pullman sleeper train with double 
glass windows, the fine sand covered the coaches outside and inside. 
The dining car tables were gray with it. The long train stopped 
often to let the trainmen and section hands shovel away the sand 
piled upon the rails; then the train moved on to the next sand drift. 

The land agents entertained groups of these passengers with 
stories of “when this country was settled by American cattlemen after 
the Civil War.” They told of how Captain King got the land for the 
famous King Cattle Ranch, and how he stocked this land with cattle. 
They told of how his philanthropic benefits distributed among the 
deserving were far-reaching, while he himself attained affluence. All 


we could see from the train as the wind gusts lulled the shifting sand 
were trees and long-horned cattle—and sand. | 

After leaving Kingsville, we passed through a long stretch of low 
land. More than half of this wonderland was blanketed with brush 
mesquite. Palm canopied trails lead through acres of rich soil 
and much rugged natural beauty. Here we could watch the lordly 
turkey, with his flock roaming undisturbed. Elsewhere we would 
glimpse deer browsing in secluded glens, and a wide variety of wild- 
life taking to cover as the noise of the train disturbed their thicketed 
domain. The land was rich and vast. It was a hunter’s paradise. It 
swarmed with quail, wild turkey, and scores of other birds. Immense 
flocks of wild geese, ducks, and other water fowls inhabited the 
seacoast. 

Many game animals were here. Great herds grazed in these 
thicketed areas among which were many antelope and deer. Wolves, 
panthers, opossums, squirrel and many smaller animals added to the 
number. | 

This shadowed by ghosts of Indians cultivating the land around 
their wigwam villages, the giant buffalo, in later years referred to as 
“The Monarch of the Plains,” the long-horn cow, the Spanish pony, 
trail drivers, along with pioneer land prospectors, and Mexican Bandits 
in ‘the brush”—Ghost of Jose de Escandon, Jose Maria de Balli, Jose 
Narciso Cavazos, San Juan Carricitos, Jose Salvador de la Garza, 
Captain Kennedy, John V. Singer, brother of the founder of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company founded in 1847, and Richard King. 

_ At one time parts of this land was controlled by The Sol de Rey 
Land and Cattle Company, which is a subsidiary company of the 
Richard and Henrietta King Estate—as well as ghosts of treasure- 
laden galleons, pirate loot, and perhaps oil beneath the shifting island 
sands. 

Scattered conveniently over the landscape were numerous sweet 
water lakes—God’s gift to this animal kingdom. 


The train went reeling and plunging along through the deep sand 
which had all but obliterated the rails. Soon there was a rocking 
sensation, rocking beyond resistance by the struggling locomotive. 
Sand drifted in at the windows, and at the doors. Sand just drifted in. 

The children could then see nothing but the reflection of their 
faces in the sand-covered windows. 

Mother, who had loosened her laces twice and opened her shirt 
waist, was fanning herself vigorously with father’s hat. Father re- 
clined, sans coat, hat and clerical collar and tie, sleeves rolled up, 
mopping vigorously at his brow with a once white handkerchief, now 


khaki colored from the grim of dust and sand, lifted his arms and in 
a pulpit voice burst forth in the words of Solomon— 


“For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle (dove) is 
heard in our land.” 

Thus, some 2900 years ago, did Solomon sing of the miracle that is 
spring. (2:11-12). For the identity of these annual harbingers of 
hope and new life, one has only to come to this Valley in the spring. 

The news hound brother followed at close range. 

“Wake up,” said the uncle shaking the boys. “We are in the Valley. 
We will soon be in Raymondville.” Here he went into one of his 
historical sketches. How this town bore the name of a man by the 
name of Raymond. He also told them that the man for whom the 
next settlement was named, John Lyford, was on that very train. 

The passengers were too tired and sleepy to listen or to notice 
much of the deep rutted sand and the emptiness. Only two houses and 
a cattle loading station comprised what is now Raymondville. They 
rubbed their eyes and sleepily awaited the next stop. 

The passengers for Lyford community left the train and buffeted 
the wind and sand and hot air. Bewildered with the surroundings 
after a journey of days and nights of panoramic views, they felt they 
were pioneers and that spirit of daring was vague with uncertainty. 

At sundown the gale ceased, the sand settled, a half moon rose; 
the night was so still the world seemed empty. The stars came close 
to the ground, seemingly down to the tree tops. The first settlement 
was Lyford, a town in the thick brush. 

1906—Picture Lyford a town in the brush. When morning came, 
the only noticeable benefit to be seen was an artesian well; a water 
tank was filled from the well by a windmill tossing and tugging against 
the movement of the wind. Some people were living in white tents, 
some in box cars until they could build; a few people came to the well 
with pails for water from the tank. Enclosed under this tank was a 
shower for the comfort of everyone. The water contained mineral and 
sulphur and was always warm, but it was a panacea to homesick 
pioneers during those first months. 

This artesian well was a source of interest and wonderment to 
some who had not learned of the flowing water. This water was drawn 
from the mountains of the Sierra Madre in Mexico, some one hundred 
and twenty-five miles away, due west of Lyford. Deep in the earth a 
stream from these mountains was flowing into this well, filling the 
water tank that was pumped by the crude windmill. The well’s over- 


flow ran out to a lake near the town. The lake was never full because 
of evaporation caused by the warmth of the sun. 

“The Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock 300 years ago.” 

“Did they?” some asked, “have a more strenuous undertaking who 
had encountered snow and Indians, than we who must endure hot sun 
and sand drifts among Mexican Indians?” 

That “American Spirit” was here and this colony was composed 
of outstanding people. 

Geologists, engineers, doctors, teachers, preachers, orchardists, 
farmers, druggists, dentists, beemen, nurserymen, (and the real estate 
men), having left a good business or income in their home towns in 
every state in the union, came to build a new community and make a 
new home here where there was not even a post office or a well of 
water. But the well came eventually, then came the school, the church, 
and then the club. Without these Lyford would have not been our 
home. But for the real estate men this Valley would not be this magic 
spot to people of the United States. Opportunity was here, and it was 
these ‘snow-bound immigrants” who found it, promoted this magic 
Valley, and settled it with their motto, ‘To the stars through diffi- 
culties.” 

There was much to overcome during the first ten years, although 
they started out with two deep wells of life-giving water. 


THE ROUND-TRIP EXCURSION TRAIN ISABEL 


The first round-trip excursion train, the Isabel, embarked 
on its long journey, and gathered passengers enroute. Lured 
by the fancy words and wild promises of the folders dis- 
tributed by the land agents, these settlers were booked al- 
most entirely from the big cities in the northern part of the 
United States. Their reasons for being on this round-trip 
excursion train were varied. Some were seeking health, 
others opportunity, and still others were aboard purely for 
the love of adventure. 

As the train moved down from the northward trees along 
the route could be seen to grow taller and taller as they 
neared their destination. A great, semi-tropical country 
that hugged the horizon as far as the eye could see greeted 
these pioneers. The Isabel carried great flourishing stream- 
ers that extended the full length of the passenger ( cars and 
attracted attention everywhere it went. 

The Isabel pulled out of Brownsville on the return jour- 
ney with a spiral of smoke trailing over it as it disappeared 
in the distance. Nevertheless, only a few returned to home- 
stead in the land of Manana, the land of least resistance. 

As they settled down to work the land about them, there 
were trees that reminded them of old gnarled apple trees, or 
heavy ladened peach orchards in their native states. Every 
kind of tree was growing now, with flowers and blossoms 
sweet with the aroma of budding things. Mesquite trees 
were plentiful and Cacti grew in bush-like plants, abloom 
with all the shades of the rose frequently grown in the New 
England gardens, or in Ohio in the summertime. In other 
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places were the Yucca, and the Spanish Dagger. Some 
Spanish Dagger grew ten to fifteen feet high, with waxy 
candle-tip stalks of clusters of bells on stems, the stalk often 
three feet above the dagger spikes of holly green. The dag- 
ger, so called because of the sharp point on the end of the 
spike-like leaves, is sharp as a dagger and with a poisgnous 
point. 

The same wild land with cattle and cacti continued north 
of Lyford on up to the wire fence of the fabulous King Ranch 
(which until 1940 was wired and guarded by fence riders). 


Brahma Cattle of the Valley 


The cattle were not ordinary creatures, but long horned 
Texas cattle and Brahmas. There were also herds of gentle- 
eyed Jerseys imported by the Stillman brothers from Eng- 
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land’s Jersey Isle, north of Scotland. The Stillman brothers’ 
ranch, was east of Lyford, where Mr. Robert Stillman and 
sons herded the Jerseys in the brush while the family lived 
in their home in Brownsville. 

Here in this new unknown country, unknown to many 
Texa.1s themselves, in the delta of the Rio Grande—we 
found the beautiful, magic valley, unheralded and unnamed 
—a valley about seventy-five miles wide from the river to 
the Gulf of Mexico and about one hundred miles long from 
the King Ranch and the sand-hills to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, at the quaint old city of Brownsille, Texas. Browns- 
ville was settled during the time of Zachary Taylor right 
after the United States-Mexican War, 1846 to 1848, by 
Zachary Taylor and his civil war soldiers. There was never 
a city like it with all its nationalities of people who came 
there for adventure and opportunity. 

So we all went to living and dreaming for the first few 
months after our arrival. We roamed from house to house 
and enjoyed the novel emptiness, no telephone, no doorbell, 
no timepiece, no calendar—just met the train to see who 
came, if anyone. 

There was romance written in the abstract of each lot 
that you bought in Lyford. The abstracts came from Spanish 
land grants. It was land granted to the subjects of Spain. 
Spanish speaking people who came after the discovery of 
America to settle in this new country which Columbus had 
found. 

“Manana” was a new word learned by Lyford pioneers. 
It was the Spanish word that was humorously interpreted 
“put off for today what you may do tomorrow.” Yes, it was 
the native way of doing nothing unless you were so inclined. 

To us, the newness of the country and the novelty of the 
surroundings was a cure-all; you never heard, “What shall 
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we do, mother?” from the children who came to be a part 
of this new settlement at Lyford. Young people went roam- 
ing through the wilds on horseback by moonlight, on native 
wild Mexican ponies, as well as regular old ‘“saw-bones,” 
underfed, and too poor to run away with them. Some of the 
young boys started a zoo, capturing all kinds of wild animals, 
birds, and snakes. The woods were teeming with rattlers 
six to ten feet long, but the people were ignorant of this fact 
at first, until flood water drove them into town. Everything, 
however, even the fiood and the wild animals, was a novelty. 
But, naturally, we preferred to stay close in and follow the 
Mexican and cattle trails, known as the “‘Cendaras.” 


A NEW RAILROAD 


The St. Louis and Brownsville Railway from Houston to 
Brownsville, built in 1904, was a crude line with its ties rest- 
ing on the ground. Good steel rails spiked to them brought 
in an occasional tourist train from cities over the midwest; 
an accommodation train, a train once a day with the termina! 
at Brownsville, the county seat of Cameron County, was the 
outlet, north and south. This train was so irregular, how- 
ever, that anyone wishing to go to Brownsville to buy 
groceries sometimes had to wait half a day to go only forty- 
two miles away. They often changed their minds and went 
back home until another day or until they heard the whistle 
in the distance in time to go on the train after all. 

In contrast to this, from the many snow-bound states 
people still came. They were still young and strong. Here 
there was no furnace to attend, no telephone, no doorbell, no 
church, no school, no newspaper except the BROWNSVILLE 
HERALD WEEKLY, which did not even boast of Asso- 
ciated Press News. All the news was local, but each paper 
was read by all these pioneers of the valley. Relaxation was 
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here, where peace and quiet reigned. Since there was no 
post office in Lyford, Texas, we met the train for our 
HERALD WEEKLY. In 1906 there was one grocery store, 
Hood & Schlecht, where one could buy rice or beans, and a 
few canned vegetables for food. 

Work was the panacea for empty pockets for those who 
had spent all their money for land, yet there was no 
hysteria either among these early settlers, who were intel- 
ligent, educated, and cultured. They knew the blame rested 
on themselves for their greed to own sections of land, while 
they once owned only a house and a lot or a small farm. 


1909 HISTORIC BROWNSVILLE 


I came, with my husband and children, from Windom, 
Minnesota, on the excursion train, joining the Iowa home- 
seekers assembled on the train in the Isabel Coach at Des 
Moines. This train arrived in Brownsville early in April of 
1909, on Good Friday. Stops that had been made on the way 
at Houston, Galveston, and Corpus Christi had been punched 
on our tickets. 

It was not surprising to us that people came to see the 
long train come in and the people from the snow-bound north 
who were dressed as we were in woolen and fur clothing. It 
seemed to us most unusual that so many nationalities came 
there to meet us, chattering in an unknown tongue, “Son 
los del Norte.”” (They are from the North.) 

The United States history, read and studied by every 
school boy and girl, gave an historical account of Browns- 
ville, Texas, of the establishing of Fort Brown, named after 
Captain Jacob Brown, of the battles there and of the last 
battle fought after the war was over as a guerrilla affair. 
We did, however, expect to see a modern city—the people 
living in this southernmost town in the United States 
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The old headquarters building at Fort Brown, occupied during 
the Mexican War of 1846 by Gen. Zachary Taylor. 


thought this was a modern city. One streetcar drawn by a 
mule followed a woodblock street from the Fort Brown gate- 
way to west Brownsville over rails of steel spiked to heavy 
upright four foot blocks, sunk into the ground. Most of the 
streets were merely dirt roads so narrow they resembled cow 
paths. Near the street car barn were stage coaches that had 
been used for traveling the long distances to Laredo, San 
Antonio, Alice, and along the military trail. Among these 
coaches was a U.S. mail coach; these stage coaches had been 
used before the railroad reached Brownsville. 

Engine No. 2 stood in the park near the terminus of the 
railroad at the depot; this engine had been used on the 
narrow gauge railroad to Point Isabel. 
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This engine, the stage coaches, and street car were a 
great surprise; more surprising were the few cobble-stone 
and brick-laid sidewalks among the board walks found here 
and there over the ancient city. 

Walking along the street we encountered beautiful Mexi- 
can girls who carried arm loads of calia lilies, and Easter 
lilies. Others had arm loads of roses. These flowers they were 
carrying to the Old Catholic Church and to the City Ceme- 
tery. Roses were blooming everywhere along the streets, 
and every tree had blossoms, large or small, and blooming 
coral vines and other vines hung over the fences. Black 
jack-daws flitted from branch to branch unafraid of anyone 
passing. Sometimes they dropped down to pick up some- 
thing to eat in front of passers-by. The white-winged mock- 
ingbird sang constantly, mellowing the sound of the street 
venders. Mexican pottery hung from strings under the 
blooming trees, and little stores with open windows dis- 
played unusual pottery and strange colors in clothing hung 
inside. The sun was hot, and we who had just arrived from 
snow drifts and zero weather were almost overcome with the 
heat and the dank smells of the dust and dirt of the streets. 
Open door eating places were a novelty at first but the 
novelty ceased when we saw the dust blow in on the 
food and the ants thick on the tables. The coffee was black 
and the tea was blacker. We could not eat in the open door 
eating places. Fruit hung from trees we had never seen 
growing before, so we finally bought fruit and ate it. 

Our land man took us back to the tourist train where we 
had lunch, then we went out with him again sightseeing to 
many interesting places. Since the places of interest were 
confined to a few blocks we covered them in a short time. 

We saw Fort Brown that had been built during the Civil 
War. It was not occupied at the time, the cavalry soldiers 
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having been stationed elsewhere. We roamed through the 
empty brick buildings that stood untouched by vandals. The 
hospital building was still standing. We passed through the 
holstery and the kitchen where we saw piles of heavy dishes. 
We also peeped into the guard house. 

Each one thinking his own thoughts, we solemnly walked 
through the military cemetery and read, written upon 
wooden markers, the names of those who had fought during 
the Civil War. Captains and privates alike were here in this 
small plot that was used only during the war time as mili- 
tary burial ground. A few months later in the year 1909, the 
bodies of those soldiers were removed to the National Ceme- 
tery in Arlington. 

The smoke stack of the rice mill, towering high above 
the city, attracted our attention. The mill was three stories 
high, covering a city block, and was built of native brick. 
Here rice had been processed and sold in former years. 

Along the streets leading to the mill were solid wooden 
frame buildings that. in past years had been used by the 
cavalry for stalls for their horses. The sidewalks were of 
cobble stones. Street venders came by calling their wares— 
‘“tamilitos calientes, aquacates, and tortillas.” Trotting 
along the street were several goats led by Mexican men. 
Some were common goats, some were Angoras, and two were 
llamas (long haired goats). From these goats men were 
selling goat milk. Their customers were out on their door 
steps buying a quart, a pint, or a cup full, whatever they 
wished to buy for the day. The goats had been washed 
clean—their fleece as white as snow, their ears and noses 
pink and healthy looking. We learned that although this was 
a cattle country, most of the milk was given to calves, so 
that most people used Eagle Brand condensed milk which 
contained both milk and sugar. Some used goat milk. 
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We learned about the water system of Brownsville. A 
water man came leading a donkey with goat skin bags across 
its back. He went from door to door selling to the Mexican 
families—a bucket full, or a quart, or sometimes even a cup- 
ful of water (at a penny each)—to customers along this 
street. When a greater amount of water was needed it was 
bought from a man riding a donkey along the street with a 


Water Wagon 1909 — in Brownsville, Texas 


barrel of water. An iron rod through the middle of each end 
of the barrel revolved with each step of the donkey. Wood- 
men gold sticks of wood at five cents each. This we saw in 
1909. 

Coming from the rice mill, we saw many brown children 
playing in the street. We were tantalized by the smell of 
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food and browning coffee that some of the Mexican women 
were preparing in front of their homes. Their homes were 
the former calvary horse stalls that had been built of heavy 
boards shipped by boat to Brownsville from northern states. 
The Mexicans paid rent for these by the week. As protection 
at night and during rain or “northers” they closed the one 
window and one door. During cold weather a tub or a large 
can filled with wood coals was placed in the center of the 
room for heat and cooking. Their cooking for the day was 
done on these coals with comfort and convenience since their 
income of only 23 cents a day did not buy much clothing or 
much food. Mexicans preferred to stay indoors during the 
cold, wet northers. Truly, many of these cheerful Mexicans 
lived in an atmosphere of romance. Without romance they 
could not live. This city was an illustration of the expres- 
sion, “One half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives.” Here were two classes—the rich and the poor. 
In contrast to the foregoing we saw beautiful, old-fash- 
ioned homes enclosed with wrought iron fences, surrounded 
with rare plants, trees, and flowers. The homes had wide 
double doors leading into the hall of the house; the glass 
windows were French style from the ceiling to the floor. 
We met Mrs. Jessie Wheeler, founder and editor of the 
BROWNSVILLE HERALD and also lawyer Franklin Pierce, 
a direct descendent of President Pierce. We learned of the 
history of the Valley written by him. We met Judge Good- 
rich, formerly of Indiana, superintendent of the schools in 
Cameron County for 23 years. Although he was elected on 
a Democratic ticket he told us with twinkling eyes, “I am a 
Republican.” 
We replied to him, ‘You are a brave man to say it.” 
We also met a man named Coblenz, who had worked un- 
tiringly through the years to bring the water port to 
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Brownsville. We said to him, “Now that the railroad is 
established, the greatest benefit to this Valley would be to 
make the Rio Grande River a gravity canal with locks like 
those of the Mississippi River, using the water for irriga- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but we must have the water port 
first.” 

We met Robert Stillman, a prominent ranchman, who 
took us home for coffee made from filtered cistern water. 
Was it good! We found him and his wife interesting and 
entertaining. They had settled there 75 years before this 
time. 

We met and talked with Mr. Tandy, who said convincing- 
ly, “This Valley holds great possibilities!’ His conversation 
cheered us. Maybe we would like to live here after all. A 
breeze from the Gulf in the late afternoon changed the 
climate completely. 

Then we went to the east side of the town. There we 
met Dr. Thorn and his aged mother, who invited us into 
their garden. We were charmed with such hospitality from 
strangers. They brought us coffee and hot tamales; and 
since we were hungry, we ate this food which we had not 
tasted before. We sat on wrought iron chairs in the garden 
fenced in with wrought iron fencing, where marvelous fiow- 
ers bloomed. Gratefully, we rested in this quiet retreat. 
They told us of their settlement there. The sky was growing 
pink. Moonbeams, shining through rising vapors and min- 
gling with the pink afterglow, enshrouded the unfurled 
petals of one pale pink La-France rose. Topmost on the 
trellis of roses was a white winged mockingbird, singing fo 
his mate. 

“Yes,” they told us, “when it is moonlight, he sings on 
the rose trellis all night.” 

The moon rose higher over the trellis and we said good 
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night in a whisper. How could we forget that first night in 
the garden in Brownsville, the kind host and hostess, or the 
singing of the bird on the rose trellis? 


But this was not all of that night. Later, we walked the 
streets as in a trance. Though it had been so hot by day, the 
coolness of the hazy moonlight made life a dream. We stood 
on the corners and listened to strange music by a Mexican 
string band which moved from place to place. We heard 
“La Paloma” (The Swan) and “Veintey tres’’ (Twenty- 
three) played as only Mexican musicians can play their own 
charming music. 


We slept a few hours and were awakened by the noise 
of thousands of chanticleers to a tropical dawn—a sharp 
contrast to the quietness of the evening. We were sure we 
had never heard roosters crowing in unison before. This 
reminded us that another day and other sight-seeing awaited 
us. We decided to attend the Easter oratorio and morning 
mass although not one of us was Catholic. We could not miss 
the throng of people carrying lilies into the church—rich 
and poor—great and small. We sat in the back seats and 
listened to the beautiful music and were as worshipful as 
they were in our Protestant way. 


MATAMOROS, MEXICO 


Brownsville was the last town in the United States, and 
the railroad company could not cross to Matamoros without 
a treaty signed by both countries, and at this time no treaty 
was in effect between the United States and Mexico. We 
crossed the Rio Grande by ferry for, of course, all of us 
wanted to visit Mexico and send picture post cards to friends 
so that they would know we had visited a foreign land. 

The ferryman could take no more than five people each 
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trip and each fare of a few pennies must be placed separately 
in full view beside the oarsmen, in order not to create an 
argument as to who did or did not pay. The small coins each 
placed beside the oarsmen were evidence if anyone wished 
to count the amount. This money was deposited with the 
ferry owners on the Mexican side. 


THE ANCIENT NECROPOLIS 


The ancient Mexican Necropolis with its crypt like 
tombs, weird, speculative, and interesting, was within walk- 
ing distance of the plaza. Along the dusty roadway leading 
to the cemetery was a cobblestone sidewalk. As we walked 
we were hailed by childish voices calling, “Un centavo, un 
centavo,”’ as they ran along beside us one after the other, 
turning handsprings. As each one arose their right hand 
formed a cup, they smiled and said, “Un centavo.” 

The guide said to us, “Throw them pennies and they will 


leave.” We watched them scramble for the money. Finally, 
the guide called to them, “Vamos!” They turned and ran 
laughingly back toward the town, Indian file along the cob- 
blestone walk, their tanned, naked little bodies flashing in 
the sun like copper statuettes in motion—small models in 
bronze—a sight for any artist. 


In the cemetery, the tombs were of brick with many 
bronze or iron doors and the names in etching told something 
of those interred there. There were some statuettes in white 
marble, here and there over the place. Someone asked, 
“Have all the dead of three hundred years lain here in re- 
pose? The space is so small; how have others been added?” 

“Oh, yes!” The guide replied. “After all the prayers have 
been said, and all the penance paid for these dead—why, 
there is the boneyard!”’ He added: “No matter—they have 
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all passed beyond Purgatory into their several places; there 
is nothing more to be done for them here in the tombs. 
There in the corner is the boneyard.” 

We climbed up to look over the wall. 


FROM THE SOMBER TO THE GAY 


We really felt excited when returning from that ancient 
Mexican Necropolis. Passing along on the opposite side of 
the street we saw a real troubadour. He was dressed in a 
velvet costume embroidered in gold thread, with a brilliantly 
woven serape hanging over his shoulders. A high, wide- 
brimmed Mexican straw hat hid his face, and he was sing- 
ing. 

It was most thrilling to see behind the open iron-barred 
window in front of which he stood. Inside there was the 
sweet face of a senorita dressed in white, with a white flower 
in her hair. The boy with his Spanish guitar was playing 
and singing a love song. 

Someone remarked, “I would call that a morning Sourniee 
serenade.” 

We were curious enough to pause and listen; however, 
they were undisturbed. The girl was listening intently to 
the song, and the boy sang and played on unheedingly. 


SIGHT SEEING AROUND THE PLAZA 


At the Plaza we entered the Mexican Catholic Church. 
At that time it was said to be three hundred years old. We 
were met by a priest who was known to one of the land 
agents of our party. He took us up to the top of the church, 
a high edifice, and then on up the fifty-two steps inside the 
right hand tower, and we continued up a new winding stair- 
way to a balcony near the pointed top under the gold cross. 
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In ancient days, in time of revolution and war, these two tall 
steeples had been used as watch towers. The view over the 
surrounding country was beautiful in the orange light of 
the morning. 

The priest told us that the Catholic Fathers had built 
the church with their own hands out of lumber brought 
from Spain in Spanish ships. During the years the church 
had been of great benefit to the many people who came to 
worship, or who came for refuge in time of trouble or war. 
Much could be said in praise of the carved woodwork. When 
we said good-bye, each of the twenty-five people in the party 
gave the priest a silver dollar in American money. Our guide 
told him, “For the church, your kindness, the interesting 
history you have told us, and for a priest who served his 
church and the people so weil.” | 

In reply he said, thanking us, “If you will listen to the 

chimes at sundown you will be blessed as you hear the music 
of the bells. These bells were cast in old countries. We have 
many bells with joyful music.” 
_ This ancient Cathedral covered a block facing the Plaza 
Square. Here on the broad steps we decided to form into 
groups of five, in order to not resemble a throng. Our guide 
for the group of five took us along blocks of solid brick walls 
behind which the well-to-do people lived. Through an open 
doorway we saw a patio where the family could be comfort- 
able in the shade of blooming trees and vines, among exotic 
flowering shrubs and flowers. In one patio we saw a fountain 
in full play, where the green was luxuriant, and people were 
sitting about conversing in their soft Spanish tongue, well 
away from the curious. 

In contrast to this, there were other streets divided into 
small lots on which were make-shift homes or shacks, some 
made of old tin cans nailed like shingles onto a frame; and 
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yet there was an atmosphere of tranquility and romance. 
Everywhere there were marvelous flowers; Easter lilies 
bloomed along narrow brick walks or bordered the make- 
shift fences dividing these lots. How many roses, camelias, 
gardenias, oleanders, and fig trees there were! We expected 
to see orchid blooms leaning from some of these unknown 
trees, but we would not have known them if we had for most 
of us had never seen an orchid. We did see a fence of bloom- 
ing sweet peas. We saw grapevines grown from cutting 
which the Catholic Fathers had brought from their home 
land. 


THE FORTRESS OR ANCIENT PRISON 


Along the dusty roadway bordered with its little homes 
of the poor in earthly possessions, but rich in possession of 
beautiful flowers, we were guided to a place known as a 
prison—a stone structure with walls three feet through. 
The enclosure was not large, but we saw there were small 
windows at the top of the building, or the roof, around which 
was a wall three feet high. The steps were on the outside 
of the building, and there was only one door by which to 
enter the one large room. We thought the structure might 
have been a fortress at one time, but the guide said, “It was 
a prison where people coming to Mexico from foreign lands 
were held for investigation, long before your time or mine.” 
Here we were told that three hundred prisoners had been 
executed in one day, and their bodies buried in a trench not 
far away. | | re 

These three hundred prisoners had been confined to this 
one room for many months and were becoming expensive to 
feed. Each one of them was given a black bean, and one at 
a time, they were taken outside of the enclosure to a little 
room about six feet square built against the wall. A priest 
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said a prayer with each one; then they were taken away by 
Mexican soldiers and stood against the wall where they 
were shot. Other soldiers carried their bodies to the trench 
and dropped them in. Three hundred in one room, but none 
of them knew what had been the fate of those who were 
beckoned away through the great iron door of this prison. 
No doubt, each one of them had a grave premonition when 
he saw a priest in his robe standing outside the small room 
to which he was led. Perhaps some would recognize the cross 
the priest held in his hand, but there were many nations and 
many tongues represented here. 


“If those prisoners had done no harm, but could not be 
fed, why were they not taken away and freed?” we asked. 

“Oh, they could not give any reason why they were in 
Mexico, and could not give any account of themselves. That 
they might have come back and caused trouble for Mexico 
was the real reason they all were executed. They had no 
friends to take them away.” 


LAFFITE 


The Frenchman Laffite, the buccaneer, pirate, and mys- 
tery man, who is mentioned in our history as being at the 
battle of New Orleans, fighting there with General Jackson 
against the British, afterward roamed the Gulf Coast and 
built a fortress along a street in Matamoros. We remem- 
bered having seen the anvil in the museum at New Orleans 
that Laffite had been chained to, and from which he was 
freed by someone who filed the chain. We remembered, too, 
that in the history department of this museum an exciting 
book about the man is guarded behind glass doors. 

We went to see this fortress in Matamoros, across the 
border from Brownsville. Laffite came from New Orleans on 
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many occasions with boatloads of “booty” and captive wo- 
men. We went to see this house the inside walls of which 
were being torn down at this time, brick by brick, by treas- 
ure hunters. They had sifted the dust and mortar for 
diamonds, jewels, gold, and coin which Laffite, the pirate, 
supposedly had hidden there. 

The walls of the house or fortress were three feet 
through and at this time were still standing. There were no 
outside windows. Each section was said to have been built 
around a patio, with a fountain in each one. There was only 
one outside door leading to the street from the ground floor. 
It was made of heavy iron and hung on iron hinges, locked 
with huge iron keys. The door was swung on iron chains 
fastened to each side. The pirate’s guards guarded this Goor 
at all times. The opening was wide enough for a wagon to 
pass through. 

The first story had wide galleries on all four sides, with a 
stairway leading to the second and third gallery. The doors 
to the rooms opened out on these galleries. The captive 
women who had been imprisoned here were those attracting 
the attention or fancy of Laffite and his men. They were 
well supplied upon the return of the buccaneers from various 
voyages with articles from their plunder. 

The doors of the first floor, still firm on their hinges, 
stood open now, and we stepped inside the enclosure filled 
with dust and broken brick that had been dug by searching 
parties. In the insides of the walls of this fortress we saw 
many openings or niches where treasure might have been 
hidden behind loose bricks or metal doors the size of a brick. 
We thought of silks and brocades that these women held in 
bondage might have worn, of diamond-buckle slippers, and 
of the hand-made lace they might have woven to pass the 
time of their captivity. 
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As we were looking further inside the fortress, one of 
the men of our party said, “Look for hidden brooches, and 
silver Spanish daggers.” 

We turned with surprise at the sound of chattering 
voices and saw little naked bronze children running out of 
empty rooms, talking excitedly when they saw us. Their 
mothers came out after them enfolding the naked children 
in their full gathered skirts. We were horrified and em- 
barrassed, but, trying to be friendly and to air a few words 
we had picked up in Spanish, we said to them, “Buenos 
dias, madama.” They all rushed back out of sight. Because 
they had been disturbed, native goats came toward us bleat- 
ing. We made a quick exit, not knowing how far the goats 
might go with us. The romance of Lafitte vanished. 


Afterwards, we wondered as we spoke of Lafitte and his 
fortress in Matamoros, if any treasure had ever been found 
among those ruins or if that was a part of the dream of 
romance. 


SIGHTSEEING AROUND THE PLAZA 


Our tourist party decided to separate, each in pursuit of 
his own adventure. The men cautioned us all not to drink 
any water or for that matter anything at all, no matter how 
thirsty we might be. Some wanted to see a bull-fight as they 
had never seen this sport. It was agreed that we would all 
meet at the southwest corner of the Plaza across from the 
Catholic Church, after the bull-fight. 

Five women rested for awhile on the wrought-iron set- 
tees along the outside edge of the cobble-stone sidewalk 
around the square. Then we walked around the square and 
saw the Presbyterian Mission, a little church that looked 
like a school house with a bell in the beifry. Over the door 
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was a sign reading, Presbyterian (Built—A.D.), in English 
and Spanish. We went inside and there were handmade 
wooden pews, a pulpit, and a small reed organ. While we 
were quietly observing this, a middle-aged man came in, 
smiled and greeted us all. Bowing, he left us and returned 
later bringing with him a young boy to interpret who asked, 
“Have you come to service?” 

“No,” I said, “I had not BM to come to service, but 
I would like to play the organ.’ 

He said, “You may. Our music hymns are all the same 
as yours.” : 

I began to play the music; I found the good old “Gospel 
Songs” and hymns, but the Spanish words I did not know. 
The organ had a sweet tone. The American women sat in 
front on one side of the aisle. | 

Presently the boy rang the church bell. Almost at once 
about thirty people came in, and we really had a church 
service. The minister waved his hand to me, and the boy 
said in English, “Anything you select, we sing; we know all 
of them.” 

I played a hymn and they all sang, and we women sang 
in English. The minister read in Spanish from his Bible, 
turned to me, and I gave the number in English with the 
boy translating. The minister preached a sermon in Spanish 
and offered a prayer. We sang a hymn and the boy said to 
me, “The minister wishes you to pray in English.” 

This I did, and then played the Doxology. The minister 
raised his hand in benediction and we were dismissed. The 
congregation came up to greet us. Before we left the ros- 
trum, we each put our offering in the basket on the pulpit 
and thanked the minister for his service. Our form of wor- 
ship was the same. We knew that the one God who leads 
us all was present. 
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Returning to the plaza benches, we bought fruit of a 
vender—oranges, dates, pomegranets, and grapes; they were 
from the interior of Mexico the vender told us. A two 
seated carriage approached near us; it was drawn by two 
well groomed bay horses. In the carriage was a very beauti- 
ful lady with her three young daughters—two in the back 
seat, and a small girl about eight years old, seated beside the 
lady. A groom in livery was driving. They stopped at the 
plaza. We judged by her attire, also by their well kept con- 
veyance, that this women was an aristocrat of importance, 
but whom she might be, we could not surmise. She was 
dressed in black satin, and a black lace mantilla over her 
head was held with a jeweled Spanish comb, rising as a 
coronet at the back of her hair. Her complexion was so 
white that it seemed a blending of lavender and rose. She 
was not “painted’’, as her neck and hands were as rose pink 
as her face. We asked each other in an undertone, “Is she 


’ a princess, the governor’s wife, or the wife of some officer 


at the garrison?” 

She looked over our way once, and her eyes were soft 
and bright. The little child beside her smiled at us, but the 
other daughters did not glance one way or the other. Their 
complexion was also rosy. To see these people was like see- 
ing a moving picture. We tried not to be rude, but we were 
fascinated with our speculation. Well—they must have 
dressed and come out to be seen. Then, too, this was Easter 
Sunday. 

Expecting the bull-fight to be over and hearing the sound 
of many feet, we forgot the “Beautiful Spanish Princess.”’ 
However, it was not people returning from the bull-fight we 
saw; we were watching an unusual march around the Plaza 
of many sparkling senoritas, each with her father and 
mother in back of her. Coming from the opposite direction 
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toward them were well-dressed young men. This was some- 
thing like a “‘grand march’; the band played loudly in the 
center of the Plaza, and we were reminded of our own “grand 
march” during dances at home. We learned that this was 
the way the young men selected their sweethearts. When- 
ever there was a fiesta, whole families came from distant 
ranches. The young ladies never saw young men unless their 
parents were present. This Kaster time we were to see this 
national custom. The senoritas were even more beautiful 
than were those we had seen on Easter morning carrying 
lilies into the church with its soft lights. They passed quite 
close to us. Their dresses were almost entirely of white, and 
the embroidered scarfs about their shoulders were of Mexi- 
can colors in soft pastel shades. 


The senoritos, or Mexican boys, wore colorful shirts of 
bright pink or green; some were of tan and embroidered in 
gold thread. Some wore Spanish boleros with gold fringe on 
the edges. This was a novelty to use, since men as a rule 
wore more quiet colors where we came from. We saw one 
young lady give a boy a white gardenia—a sign that he had 
found favor in her eyes. It was all charming and vivacious 
with an undertone of romance and joy. 


We bought picture post cards of Mexico and Mexican 
stamps to send to friends a thousand miles away; we wrote 
them that we had actually seen these scenes depicted on the 
cards. We found post cards of a Mexican youth singing to 
his lady love behind a barred window, post cards of the 
street cars, and post cards of the market place. The boy 
selling these cards spoke good English. He told us that he 
went to school in Brownsville. We asked him many ques- 
tions, among them, ‘‘Why do they still have bull-fights in 
this day and age?” 


He told us something to remember. “Bull-fights helps 
the poor Mexicans, because the meat of the bulls that are 
killed is given to the poor for food—and, then, the tourists 
of America want to see this sport.” 


“What is that squealing of horses that we hear some- 
times—or is it some caged animal?” 


“Oh. That is when the bulls gore the horses instead of 
the matadors who jump aside from the bulls in the ring.” 

We asked no more questions. Although it was still day- 
light, a Mexican lamplighter went from one wrought iron 
lantern to the next one, and lit the small lamps around the 
Plaza Square. These lamps were scarcely visible in the glow 
of the sunlight. 

We bought interesting water jugs, pottery, high-crowned 
Mexican straw hats, and handmade drawn work of street 
venders to take home to friends. We resembled the street 


‘venders themsleves with all these curios which cost so little 


money. However, we spent all the money that we had with 
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THE GARRISON OR MODERN PRISON 


When some of our party returned to our meeting place, 
they told of having seen and visited a garrison or rather of 
what they saw on the outside and were permitted to see. 
Through an interpreter, they learned that an American was 
imprisoned there. Pointing to his cell, the interpreter said, 
“Pete killed a man and is awaiting friends who might get 
him out. Only desperate prisoners are confined here await- 
ing trial.” 

Someone asked, “Pete. What is his last name?” 

“Pete Salter. He said to tell you that if you wish to leave 
him money to send letters and telegrams to the U.S. I will 
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give him the money.” They made up two dollars in Ameri- 
can money and gave it to the interpreter. They thought 
that this was quite a story, but they had two dollars’ worth 
of interesting information, besides learning more of human 
nature. 

They saw the ceils and the soldiers; the interpreter told 
them that each cell was of brick, four feet square at the 
base and nine feet high. The wide doors locked from the out- 
side; for ventilation there was only a slit four inches wide 
and nine inches long. Through this food and water was 
passed to the prisoners. There were cells at each end of the 
building and along the back wall of the enclosed prison yard. 

“How can they lie down to sleep?” 


“They cannot lie down,” was the reply. “They sit down 
to sleep. If they stay in the cell long, they become stiff; but 
they don’t run away far. We walk them about the prison 
yard under a strong guard.” 

There were at least thirty-five or forty seasoned soldiers 
in new uniforms—perhaps their Easter best. They were all 
good looking, pleasant, and quite courteous. They laughed 
among themselves. One would have thought them to be 
joking, but there in full sight were the prison cells where a 
number of unfortunates were imprisoned. The stay of fifteen 
minutes was quite enough. When they walked away, the 
interpreter said, ‘Dont forget Pete Salter, the American. 
You will have to hurry if you get his friends to help him.” 


RETURN TO BROWNSVILLE 


The party returning from the bull-fight had a very little 
to tell about it. We were ready and eager to return to 
Brownsville. We did not care to see the street dance with all 
the beautiful senoritas or the moonlight over the Plaza. 
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We assembled early at the end of the street car line and 
were told to wait at the ferry on the Matamoros side until 
all of the party was there. As only a few could ride on the 
street car, all must be accounted for before we could leave. 
The donkey could not pull many people nor could the car 
hold them. 

We were to wait on the other side of the river until all 
the party had been ferried over the Rio Grande. We must 
not leave anyone behind in Mexico. 

The sunset and moonlight on the water, rippling along 
the sides of the ferry boat, reminded us of the Mexican opals 
and fanciful jewels that we bought along the Plaza in Mata- 
moros. We were glad to set our feet once more upon Ameri- 
can soil. 

When we were all back in Brownsville, the train of many 
coaches with many tourist home-seekers was ready to leave, 
‘the engine vibrating under the pressure of steam. We moved 
about the platform in the evening glow, too tired to ex- 
change experiences, waiting for the “All aboard.” 

One woman stood beside the conductor in the quiet eve- 
ning repeating at intervals, “We can’t leave here without 
Bob.” 

Within an hour, a man who was singing rather excitedly 
came up to the woman and the conductor. He was singing 
“What A Day Was Yesterday,” and the rest of his party fol- 
lowed behind him. Someone remarked, ‘“‘He must have had a 
few drops of something in Matamoros. It might have been 
tequilla.” 

Expectantly, the tired company listened as he addressed 
the conductor. “The rest will be here in a moment or two. 
We have their tickets, and they can’t lay over. We are news 
correspondents from Chicago; we had a game dinner with 
the land agents. As we started to leave, the authorities 
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arrested me as they said, ‘For breaking the law by taking 
pictures.’ They took away my camera, but there were only 
undeveloped films in it. The correspondent with me paid my 
fine, and the officers said they would send the camera to the 
address of the newspaper which I gave them. I would hate 
to spend a night in jail over there. What a break for me 
that I got away.” 

The other news correspondents came up, and with no 
more delay the doors of the coaches were opened. We were 
moving back on the “Y” heading north over the rails. The 
romance of picturesque Matamoros, the foreign land, and 
historic Brownsville, we would remember in our dreams. 

The ‘Isabel’, the land agents’ coach, was switched off 
on the sidetrack at Lyford. We, who would remain here, 
walked away from the train in the moonlight to our new 
abiding places in the mesquite and sage brush. Coyotes 
chorused the low whistle of the long moving train on its way 
back to a civilized land. 


The night air was cool, restful, and moist from the Gulf 


of Mexico. The smell of the trees and the earth was so like 
the woods and pastures of Ohio, that we closed our eyes to 
the dreams of the past and said, “Never again. The moon- 
light will be here, of course, but our dreams will be different. 
We will make new homes from an old country.” 


MEXACETO (at Lyford) 


A small Mexican settlement followed the advent of the 


“snow-diggers.” A little town for Mexican families was laid 
out inside the corporation, with streets and town lots ac- 
cording to their desires, where they could have a town of 
their own and do and build as they wished. The Mexican 
families built frame houses and furnished their homes com- 
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fortably. They added small porches, and dug wells under 
huisache trees where sweet water was found. The women 
made and sold drawn work. Under direction, the men learned 
to do all kinds of work such as planting, disking, running 
tractors, plows, mowers, and ginning cotton. They, having 
come from different localities, brought with them “super- 
stitio,”’ mystery, ideas, so-called witch-doctors, and religion 
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—the latter being a strong feature of their nationality. 
Shattering our dreams a few weeks after our arrival, 
there occurred a romance accompanied with tragedy—one 
of the most gruesome. A beautiful young Mexican girl was 
warned by her brother that if he saw her meet her lover he 
would kill her. One morning the lovers left on the 10 A.M. 
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southbound train and were married by a priest in Mata- 
moros, returning the same day on the afternoon train. Not 
wishing to come on the train into town, they left it at a 
stop station to walk back home along the railroad track. 

The brother, learning of their plans, met the couple and 
he and a companion killed them. The northbound 4 A.M. 
train picked up their bodies from the center of the track, 
bringing them to town. When the bodies were found, both 
were on their knees with their hands tied behind their backs, 
the abdomen of each slashed with a Cross. The heart of each 
had been cut from their bodies while yet alive (a custom of 
revenge). The heart of each lay beside their body on the 
track. Mexican people who were notified said, ‘““There was a 
fued between the brother and the girl’s lover. They will be 
avenged.” Thus malevolence followed every tragedy. Sup- 
erstition guided the existance of many. Perhaps they en- 
joyed the mystery as a part of their romance. The large 
Derby Flycatcher is known to the superstitious as the 
“death-bird”; it is believed by them, that if this bird flies 
over the home, someone is sure to die. “It may be either you 
or me,” they will say. So the bird that screams as it darts 
low to rise and catch insects in flight is hunted down and 
killed. 

The witch doctors were the most difficult to catch and 
convict here, because they were paid by the enemy of some- 
one. Some, perhaps, wanted to believe in witch doctors, 
fearing their witch-craft. 

The Indian Drum in Mexaceto was most disconcerting to 
the newcomers in Lyford. We learned upon inquiry after 
the long roll of the drum ended that this was a death-drum 
for a man afflicted with tuberculosis who had been in a coma 
for a day and a night. We were to hear the roll of this drum 
often—until the drummer himself died. Each time, too, 
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after the death-drum ceased we would hear the piercing 
screams of the women mourners and the accompaniment of 
the deep moans of the men. Where the custom originated we 
never learned. Nothing was ever done about the death- 
drum roll. They got by with the custom because we sup- 
posed this drumming was a part of their religion. 


There were no more stabbing and killing after the 
County Officer prohibited their holding dances and fiestas 
anywhere and when the County went dry no more drunken 
Mexicans. Money that had previously been spent for liquor 
fed and clothed the families. The women bought sewing 
machines from Archer’s One Price Store and with Delinea- 
tor patterns for guidance made clothing for the family. The 
Mexican children, once naked, living in the brush, wore 
clothes and attended school. They, then lost some of their 
mysterious ways. They graduated with honor and liked the 
American eduaction with the privileges education brought 
them. Mexican laborers, who once were paid a few cents a 
day, received $3.50 per day. 


THE DEPOT 


With no town in sight, Lyford seemed a Comedy in the 
wilderness, but there was a Depot by the side of the railroad 
track. Built by the St. Louis and Brownsville Railroad Com- 
pany, the depot was painted a drab brown. High under the 
eaves on each end of the building LYFORD was painted in 
black letters on a white sign for incoming trains to see at a 
distance. There were similar signs in black letters on white 
over entrance doors of waiting rooms, such signs as: “This 
is for Whites.” “This is for Blacks.” Since there were no 
blacks here, the Station Agent lived in this room. In the 
coming. months, children from Minnesota, reading these 
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signs, seriously asked, ‘Where is the room for the Red 
man?” 

As the rails moved over the intended line south to the 
next prospective town, working crews used the depot rooms 
to house the men and the supplies until the company built 
section houses for this purpose. 

The depot was built on heavy foundation posts the same 
height as the depot platform. A wide, strong platform of 
heavy timbers upon a heavy foundation of creosoted posts 
which, built the length of the station block the height as the 
box car floors, was convenient to move freight from trains to 
the freight rooms and waiting rooms. And there were steps 
from the ground leading to the platform at each end. When 
a passenger excursion train came, the conductor put a heavy 
board from the steps of the coaches to the platform. How- 
ever, the excursionists usually piled out on the gravel long 
before coming up to the depot. 

This building was intended for a freight depot until a 
better one could be built. Other things promised by the rail- 
road company were a Harvey Eating House for the benefit 
of the settlement sure to come and a Sanitorium for the 
benefit of those seeking health. 

The depot was the only protection in time of storm and 
rain until the Pioneer Hall was built. 


DOCTOR LEITCH 


Dr. Leitch was the first telegrapher and depot agent in 
Lyford and lived in the depot when the railroad was being 
built. He came from Houston, where he and Mrs. Leitch 
were successful osteopathic doctors. Mrs. Leitch came oe- 
casionally over the week-ends to be with Mr. Leitch, return- 
ing again to Houston to their extensive office practice which 
she carried on alone. Hoping to be put in charge of the 
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Sanitorium to be built in Lyford, he hoped to influence the 
installation of the Harvey Eating House in Lyford. 

Dr. Leitch and Mrs. Leitch bought a farm close in west 
of town, as farm lands were being surveyed at this time. 
Then when the town site was planned they bought town lots. 
They drilled on these lots the first sweet water in town. 
Later, they built a large six room dwelling with porches on 
three sides. 

Dr. Leitch was born in La Rue, Ohio. His grandfather, 
Dr. La Rue, a French physician, founded and laid out and 
named the town of La Rue. This town, overlooking the Scota 
River, is still there, surrounded by profitable farms. Here, 
Dr. Leitch lived and was reared by his grandfather. All this 
is mentioned in connection with his background and the 
ambition and endeavor of a typical American. The following 
are his own words: 

“My father was a captain in the Union Army and was 
killed in battle. Among his belongings sent to my grand- 
father was an officers uniform and his sword. One day, 
while talking with me of my father in the attic of his home, 
my grandfather opened an officer’s trunk and shook out the 
uniform and unsheathed the sword my father had worn. 

“This attic had often been my retreat; afterward, I 
sometimes marched up and down wearing my father’s offi- 
cer’s coat and brandishing his sword in desperate battle with 
the enemy; in my childish imagination I was a conqueror. 
There, in the attic, I decided other future marches to suc- 
cess. 

“As a young man I took up telegraphy in La Rue, then 
later I went West and became a mail clerk on the Union 
Pacific Railroad in Kansas. Having saved most of my salary, 
I left the road after a time to study osteopathy in Kirksville, 
Missouri, and to fulfill my ambition to become a practicing 
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physician. I studied medicine in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
graduated from both schools.” 

Dr. D. S. Leitch, a practicing physician during the years 
spent in Lyford while the community was small, taught 
telegraphy to young men who were helpers at the depot and 
also to Miss Emma Deyo, who later left for a position as 
telegrapher in another state. This position she held until 
her marriage. 

This busy doctor, telegrapher, station agent, a citizen 
pleasant and unassuming, took time out to encourage and 
advise many settlers coming in from other states. Medicine 
from his Houston office, as needed, was sent to him by Mrs. 
Leitch by express. 

The work of such men is not easily portrayed. Inci- 
dentally, he saved the lives of two young boys on different 
occasions with surgery and a simple remedy at hand; he 
applied soda and amonia to the punctures from the fangs of 
a diamond rattle snake, so often fatal in this new country. 
At this time there was no snake venom antidote. 

During World War One, Dr. Leitch and Mrs. Leitch 
bought the Lyford Hotel near the depot and during that 
war occupied the hotel for sometime. Afterwards, they 
bought and equipped a building as a garage for the Steven- 
son Motor Company which was organized by two returned 
veterans of World War One. 

Dr. Leitch, as station agent in Lyford, turned his office 
over to Charles Harpin, a returned soldier. Closing their 
Houston office, Dr. Leitch and his wife moved to Riviera, 
Texas, where, undaunted, they began their practice as Osteo- 
paths, the dream of a Sanitorium and a Harvey Eating 
House having faded into a myth. 

Many former patients, traveling from everywhere, fol- 
lowed them there for treatment. Here, Dr. Leitch promoted 
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a pleasure resort on the Gulf, a few miles east of Riviera, 
where there was good fishing, swimming and recreation at 
command. Here in Riviera, Dr. Leitch established a daily 
newspaper that told of the good things that benefit the 
world and recorded the sayings and doings of good people. 
This went over so well that he then edited and printed a 
monthly magazine on common newsprint with no fancy 
cover. This he named the CACKLER. He said, ‘““There is need 
for cheerful encouragement, and there are enough good 
people to write about—why use my time otherwise? Need- 
less to say, daily newspapers were on every door step each 
day; and the CACKLER, a pithy magazine of mirth, was so 
pondered over and discussed by its readers because of its 
clever proverbs and wise sayings that it became an “indi- 
vidual” of the times. Not like Poor Richard’s Almanac or 
the stories about the frog in Arizona who swam without any 
water; his was a magazine friends subscribed to and trea- 
sured to read and reread. 

Dr. O. H. Leitch was director of the Hug-the-Coast High- 
way Association. He was a pioneer in pushing the construc- 
tion of that road and the development of southeast Texas. 

When the Lyford Hotel burned completely, two tall palm 
trees nearby withstood the fire; these stood as reminders of 
courageous benefactors, Drs. Leitch and Leitch. 


RUBEN DEYO 


In January, 1906, R. H. Deyo, with his brother, Ed. Deyo, 
who was in the land business in Bradford, Illinois, and J. C. 
Blaisdel, publisher of THE REPUBLICAN, came to Texas 
on a land excursion. 

Lyford then had only a tent hotel. Mr. Ruben Deyo 
decided to locate in Lyford, buying a five acre tract on a 
hill east of the depot. A few weeks after the land was cleared 
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of brush and tree stumps, he planted a citrus orchard. Hav- 
ing been a prosperous man in the hardware, farming imple- 
ment, and appliance business in Bradford, he decided to sell 
his business and stay in this warm weather climate because 
of rheumatism. 

As there was no lumber company here, Mr. Deyo shipped 
lumber and hardware with his household goods in freight 
cars. He and three other men bought a section of land on 
which they built one of the first three houses in Lyford and 
called it Crazy Mansion. Three of. these men batched here. 
Mr. Deyo with the aid of Mr. Wygal, who had come with his 
family, built a large two story house on his five acre tract. 
These two men built another large two story house just 
north for Dr. Ayers, who would settle there soon. 

After his family arrived, Mr. Deyo built barns for his 
horses and Jersey cows and houses for his black manarka 
chickens. He plowed and planted a field for a garden in 
March and planted grain for his stock. The garden was taken 
over the first year by wild deer that became so tame they 
were not easily frightened away. 

Later, he built the brick store building (now the Lyford 
Theatre) and filled it with the best merchandise of modern 
and salable goods, adding groceries and stock feed. The 
family, Mrs. Deyo and their four children, assisted him in 
the store. Fred Deyo, having finished a banking business 
course, was of assistance in bank exchange in the Deyo store. 

The Gulf Coast Company built the Hotel Building which 
when completed was overflowing with winter tourists and 
summer residents who came for rest and recreation. People 
came and left not because there was no opportunity, but be- 
cause each wanted others to do the developing. “Everything 
is so new,” they said. During the first ten years there were 
as many families settled here as one could count on his eight 
fingers. 
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The Ruben Deyo home so well furnished and with broad 
porches upstairs and downstairs, where swinging cots hung 
from the ceiling. This home was favored by the young peo- 
ple for slumber parties, hunting and horseback riding, regu- 
lar parties and piano music. All this left nothing to be 
desired for the young people and the few families. 

Mr. Deyo came to the Valley walking on crutches; after 
a few months out in the open, sometimes chasing the red 
deer and following the roe, he put his crutches away and 
enjoyed his walks back and forth to the store. 

People coming to buy land often begged Mrs. Deyo to let 
them take meals in her home. New teachers were glad to 
find a comfortable place to stay. Mrs. Deyo said, “I love to 
cook and to keep my family happy and well. I can try to 
serve others with the help I have from my family and the 
Mexican women who seems to enjoy being with me in the 
house work.” 

Mrs. Burt from Boston came to be with her daughter, 
Mrs. Deyo and family. Mr. and Mrs. Deyo and family were 
of lasting value in the Aid and the Methodist Church when 
there was a need for a community spirit and fellowship 
among lonely people. Mrs. Deyo was an Eastern Star; Mr. 
Deyo was a Mason. He was a city commissioner in the com- 
mission form of government and a member of the school 
board when the brick school building was built in 1911. 

Ruben Deyo lived to be 92 years old. As an active citizen 
of this locality he built the small house called the Crazy 
Cottage, Pioneer Hall, his home on the hill and the first cot- 
ton gin, from which cotton for the first bale was ginned in 
the year 1910 and sold at a premium price. He also built the 
first brick building in Lyford and established a general store. 
In this building in his name a bank exchange was estab- 
lished. Later, a picture machine was installed and the build- 
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ing was used as a moving picture theatre. The orchestra 
was made up by the musical members of the two Deyo 
families. These young people were also trained under the 
guidance of Mr. Ruben Deyo in mercantile management and 
banking. 


MRS. MINNIE HOOD 


Undoubtedly, the first woman to settle in this locality 
was Mrs. Minnie Hood who came with her husband, Tom C. 
Hood, and her brother, O. G. Schlecht. All three, having 
lived all their lives in Chicago until coming to Texas, felt the 
change from the city’s conveniences in this undeveloped 
country. Yet, reflecting her strong character as a luminous 
Texas Star in this semi-tropical wilderness, she encouraged 
her family with her understanding. 

When they first came, they built a store room. Lumber 
was brought from Houston in car lots to the depot. The 
store room was large enough to protect household goods, 
furniture and food, canned fruits and dried vegetables and 
fruit they had brought from their home in Chicago. This 
store room was divided into living rooms until a home could 
be built. 

The water they used was shipped in barrels from Kings- 
ville and was shoved across from the express car to the 
platform on the depot. Mr. Hood and Mr. Schlecht carried 
it in pails to their home in the store. Later, they bought a 
farm east of Lyford, and built a house on the highest eleva- 
tion, so that they could see and be seen. The Hood and 
Schlecht home was large, beautiful and convenient. The 
three often walked to town. They were contented and happy. 

Hood and Schlecht operated a grocery store which they 
later sold to E. W. Archer of Lancaster, Ohio, agreeing with 
him that they would not start a competitive store. He oc- 
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cupied their building until he built a brick block for a de- 
partment store named EF. W. Archer’s One Price Store. 

T. C. Hood was post master for many years, with O. G. 
Schlecht as deputy. When Mr. Hood retired as post master, 
returning to Chicago, Mr. Schlecht and R. E. Jackson con- 
tinued in the Hood and Schlecht building as past masters. 
Mr. Jackson later equipped a drug store in a new brick build- 
ing. Mr. Schlecht became an officer in the Lyford State 
Bank, continuing in the land business he had established 
when he first settled in this community. 


FIRST YEARS IN LYFORD 


During the first ten years in Lyford, there were three 
floods from the Rio Grande, four hurricanes from the Gulf, 
and a terrific cloud burst from the Storm Center located 
northwest of the Sand Hills. (According to the Government 
Survey published on “Winds” in Washington, D. C.) 

_ The second winter in this warm climate the people ex- 
perienced the cold damp air and sent to mail order houses 
for stoves. They built chimneys or fireplaces. Mexican fam- 
ilies settling in the community, unprepared for cold weather, 
were usually huddled around a bonfire or danced in the 
moonlight to keep warm. 

In January, new comers were sharply reminded of the 
expression, “Only fools predict the weather in Texas.” We 
had been told the weather varied only about every fifty 
years. Up to this time there had been no spring or fall or 
winter, just a prolonged summer. Then a norther turned in- 
to a storm of intensity almost equal to a western blizzard. 

Early in the morning of the storm a call had been sent 
to Dr. White to come to a threatened flu or pneumonia case. 
When he came he said, “I am unable to come in now. I will 
leave this medicine with directions. I have two obstetrical 
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calls to make. The weather is bad. I am on horseback. I 
hope you get along all right tonight. Keep the house warm 
and I'll come by again in the morning.” 

At 4 A.M. Dr. White came and telephoned his wife to 
say he was safe from the storm. We insisted on his chang- 
ing his wet, frozen clothes for some of the mens dry ones. 
While he drank coffee by the livingroom fire we blanketed 
his horse out of the wind. 

“T can’t remember,” he said, “of any other experience 
like this one tonight. The first delivery I made was in a shed 
where all the relatives of the Mexican woman hovered 
around her. 

“T am surprised that I ever found the other man and 
woman in a night like this. The young Mexican woman was 
lying on a bed of cotton in a wooden watering trough hewn 
from a log. This trough was up on legs out in an open pas- 
ture. The man was holding a wagon sheet over the woman 
for protection, but every few moments the wind snatched it 
from his hands and the woman was drenched with sleet and 
snow. The baby was born dead. All I had for light was my 
flash light, and there was no way to save her. The man 
sobbed and shook with grief and cold. I told him, ‘It is too 
late. I will do all I can for her, but she will die, too. I will 
send a priest out to you in the morning.’ I left the flashlight 
with him and told some Mexican families where to find them 
right away. Some men think babies are like Topsy—they 
just grow. Lord pity the poor Mexican women. There will 
be plenty of sickness among the Mexican people after this 
snow storm tonight.” 

At times isolated by flood waters, without even a train 
coming or going, a state of catastrophe faced the Lyford 
Community. During one of the flood disasters, when much 
of the entire valley was covered with flood water, a mother- 
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to-be wired Dr. Letzrich in Harlingen to come on the early 
morning train to Lyford. He wired back that the train could 
not leave Brownsville because water covered the track from 
there to Kingsville, but he would come on horseback over the 
Old Alice Stage Coach Road as soon as he could get there. 
The baby was born at 7A.M. The Doctor arrived at 11 A.M. 
to complete the delivery. The Doctor found the mother and 
baby asleep; the father biting his finger nails. The Doctor 
said, “This is providence.” The mother, child, and father 
lived happily ever afterwards. 

During another flood a mother started for Brownsville by 
train. When at Harlingen the coach on which she was riding 
was switched on a side track. Dr. Letzrich was called and 
the baby was born in the coach. Dr.Works was called in 
Brownsville and met the train with an ambulance removing 
the mother and baby from the coach to his small private hos- 
pital satisfactorily. At that time, Harlingen was only a 
tent city—hundreds of tents—excepting the Lon Hill brick 
building, towering like a sentinel above the tents. 

There was a drouth of 18 months with absolutely no rain 
from anywhere during those first years. This account of no 
rain was recorded by the weather bureau, Washington, D. C. 
under Agriculture. 

During the first years three small children died of the 
dreaded infantile paralysis. There were epidemics of flu, 
diptheria, small pox, typhus fever, dangue fever and jaun- 
dice. 


HUMANITARIAN 


O. G. Schlecht came from Chicago to Lyford in the early 
part of November, 1906, to engage in real estate; he was 40 
years old. He established a remunerative business; more- 
over he became a humanitarian; he succeeded in being both. 
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As a real estate man well known over the Valley, Mr. 
Schlecht retired at 80 years of age and returned to his 
former home. 

There was no need for him to advertise. He was here to 
serve people in real estate or in any other intelligent under- 
taking or to give legal advice. 

Himself a donor and contributor in money and time in 
the building of the Lyford Woman’s Community Club House, 
he was of assistance on the building committee and in the 
soliciting of money. He was also aware of the needs of the 
Methodist Church. He was always an invited guest to all of 
the social gatherings of the Club and community. Always 
the same kindly, cheerful personality, always self-possessed, 
and at ease, knowing what to do in any emergency. 

Each year in August, he returned to his home, Oak Park, 
in Chicago to spend his vacation of a few weeks with his 
sisters living on the Chicago homestead where they all were 
born. This way he kept in touch with the family there and 
their city life. 

O. G. Schlecht served this community as a member of 
the school board, as city commissioner, and was assistant 
post master for many years, filling each post efficiently. 

As banker and share holder of the bank he was asso- 
ciated with A. D. Struthers and C. E. Craig in the Lyford 
State Bank for many years until the bank was sold. The 
Real Estate office, the Post Office, and State Bank were 
all in the bank building where O. G. Schlecht was also Notary 
Public. 

While in the banking business here, Mr. Schlecht taught 
Talitha Strater and Priscilla Stevenson the banking business 
in every department and every department of the real estate 
business and the post office departments. These girls were 
trained by him from the time they were fifteen years old 
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until they left for Federal Service and Civil Service work. 
Through Oscar Schlecht and his seven years of patient, 
exacting training, each girl received a thorough knowledge 
of banking and business training that they would appreciate 
and remember. 

It is not often that there is an opportunity to know of 
the manifold kindnesses and honorable characteristics of 
any one man; nor is the opportunity of extolling his name 
while he is alive and well and still continuing his charitable 
benefits often given. Those who know of O. G. Schlecht 
often speak of the many contributions to the bereaved and 
to those in deplorable conditions and pitiful circumstances. 
Were you sick, he would call upon you to ask if he could be 
of help in any way. Whenever some new knowledge of his 
benefaction is learned, invariably the first line of a poem is 
quoted—“Abou Ben Adhem—may this tribe increase”—by 
someone who knows him. | 

This community appreciates his modest way of helping, 
knowing full well the benefit conferred by keeping people 
cheerful under trying conditions through his effort and his 
alone. 

A homeless, sick and paralized man, out of his mind for 
four years, was cared for through Mr. Schlecht’s benev- 
olence. 

O. G. Schlecht, a bachelor, was doubtful as to the pro- 
priety of his fulfilling the deathbed request of an elderly 
man namely to act as administrator for the man’s wife who 
was a helpless lady so he appealed to the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the Methodist Church for assistance. 

There was not one among the church women whom he 
asked concerning this that O. G. Schlecht had not aided in 
some benevolent way. Knowing the old lady would be more 
comfortable and contented in her own home, and remember- 
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ing this woman’s husband had left her a home and insur- 
ance, with the help of the club and church women and a 
nurse, this could be possible. The church women told him, 
“We will stand by you, and your reputation will defend you.” 

The Methodist minister commended Mr. Schlecht from 
the pulpit, recommending him and his benefactions openly 
to his congregation saying, “There are too few men such as 
he. He is indeed a great, unassuming humanitarian. May 
God continue to bless him.” 


THE McCHESNEY FAMILY 
Raymondville, Texas 


Among the first settlers who came to this valley were 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell McChesney; they arrived in Raymond- 
ville late in November, 1906. There were then two small 
general stores in the town—the LaComa Mercantile serviced 
the Mexican families on the LaComa Ranch. Mr. McChes- 
ney, who was in the mercantile business in Troy, New York, 
and who also bought and sold railroad land in the panhandle 
country, bought the other mercantile store in Raymond- 
ville, only to learn that he had taken over the Post Office for 
Uncle Sam, serving a 50 mile radius, where anyone might 
buy a money order or stamps; and also a hotel. This hotel 
was so primitive that the eating room boasted of a hard 
packed earth floor; the kitchen consisted of an iron cook 
stove. Outside the kitchen door was an abundance of dry 
wood in a large wood box. When full of wood, this box was 
a hide out for some most unwelcome reptiles; a lantern or a 
flashlight was always used to determine the wood from the 
snakes. 

During the interview with Mrs. McChesney she said, 
“We soon realized there was neither a school nor a church, 
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so I decided to do something about it. I began teaching my 
children and any others who might come to join them from 
school books brought with us and with music at the piano. 
Fortunately, we had brought all our household goods and 
the mercantile store in box cars along with us so we had 
plenty of groceries and a way to replenish the stock in our 
store as we sold it. 

“Then, I started a Methodist Episcopal Sunday School. 
I sent for Methodist literature and more song books. For 
many months we held the Sunday School in my home or out- 
side on the patio at four o’clock each Sunday. I played my 
piano for the singing. Learning of this ranch children from 
distant Mexican ranches, among them some American chil- 
dren, came to learn English and to sing. After Sunday 
School we had an hour of recreational games and a lunch be- 
fore they left for home. 

“Yes, sometimes it was like Mrs. Wiggs of the cabbage 
patch, but more often everything turned out fine. 

“This Sunday School continued for some months until 
we were discovered. First, a Southern Methodist pastor came 
and said, ‘You cannot do this; this is the South and the 
organization belongs to us.’ Then a Southern Baptist came 
and told me, ‘This is the South.’ I told each minister, I never 
heard of anything like this; the war between the North and 
the South began in 1861. This is 1906; some of us here were 
unborn then. I am a Methodist but I am trying to teach my 
children Christianity not Methodism, using the Bible and 
the International Sunday School lessons. I am trying to do 
all I am able to benefit all. 

“A short time later a Baptist minister came; learning of 
this Sunday School, he with four or five others organized a 
union Sunday School for Sunday morning. So, I gave up the 
afternoon hour. This altar against altar was too much in 
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a community with only eight or twelve young children. We 
sold our store and house and moved into the Valley at Mc- 
Allen.” 

The McChesneys were among the first to ship oranges 
and grapefruit from some of the first orchards in the Valley. 
They also negotiated in the buying and selling of citrus 
groves. 

In order to better educate their children, the McChesneys 
later moved to San Benito; the only town in the Valley 
known in the early years as having an accredited grade work 
for entrance into Universities—east or west. In fact, after 
finishing this school at San Benito children need not be 
dubbed ‘‘23—skid—doo.” 

The McChesney family finally settled in Brownsville. 
Their mercantile store there was operated by Mrs. McChes- 
ney and her family after the death of Mr. McChesney. 

In closing the interview Mrs. McChesney said, “I am a 
Methodist, but I have found a church home in Brownsville 
in the Episcopal Church.” 

Mrs. McChesney is an active club woman and a D. A. R. 
member in Brownsville; she had been an active club member 
in each town in which she had resided. 

Because they brought with them into this primitive com- 
munity that pioneer spirit—Americanism—Mr. and Mrs. 
McChesney, their four children, her mother, and her brother 
of Troy, New York, always benefited themselves and others 
in each community in which they lived. 


THE H. H. KEENE FAMILY 


Mr. H. H. Keene with his wife and small children came 
from his plantation in Mississippi to join the colony that 
formed the settlement at Lyford. They arrived with three 
railroad freight cars of lumber and one freight car contain- 
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ing their household goods, boxed groceries, hardware, farm 
implements, a farm wagon, a two wheeled cart and the 
family Phaeton (the Phaeton was not unpacked); all the 
vehicles were ready to assemble on arrival. 

Mr. Keene came in one of the freight cars; so did many 
others when moving across the country, in order that he 
might be on hand to care for the freight when it arrived; 
and also the horses and registered Jersey cows. His family 
came later. 

Before coming with his household goods and lumber, Mr. 
H. H. Keene, had been to Lyford and bought farms west of 
town and town lots in the center of the townsite. This was 
at the time when the community was being planned by real 
estate and railroad agents. Learning that lumber for build- 
ing in this country had to be shipped at a great expense, Mr. 
Keene had decided to bring the lumber that he would need 
from the trees on his own plantation. So he selected the trees 
to be cut and the men working for him cut the trees, hauled 
them to the saw mills where Mr. Keene saw them dressed, 
made into size and lengths of lumber, and stored in box cars 
on his plantation. He saw maple, oak, cedar, and pine, all 
kiln dried, cut into siding, ceiling, flooring, and shiplap; 
everything was made ready to put up in the new location. 
The windows and their frames and the doors and their 
frames were made ready to assemble. 

At this time, Lyford had the artesian well and tank, the 
windmill, the sky above and the thick brush surrounding the 
townsite for miles and miles. H. H. Keene built a full two 
story structure from his vision of a life in this town-to-be. 
Using his own plan, he built just west of the Hood and 
Schlecht Store and one block from the depot, the depot be- 
ing the only other building in town. This store covered the 
50 foot front and 150 foot length of the lot and faced the 
south. 
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There were wide double doors at the south front behind 
the screen doors and two front windows on each side of 
them. On the north end of the building a wide banistered 
stairway led up to double doors and a small reception room. 
This second floor was arranged into living rooms with win- 
dows east and south for ventilation. They were housed from 
the outside world with all the privacy a growing family 
could wish for. 

This his children expected and longed for. Before other 
buildings were even planned, the Keene building, completed 
and alight above and below, was a Bock spot in a dreary 
outlook. 

The framework of the store Odin was braced on the 
corners and between the upright timbers; the ceiling and 
siding of shiplap were plumb and square; the walls, inside 
and outside, were strongly built with his own lumber; he 
could well afford to use this to advantage in building a safe 
structure. 

Two steps led into the front door. At the back door a 
heavy platform was built under the wide stairway where 
barrels of kerosene and gasoline, Kuhns paint, oil, and fire- 
wood were stored. 

- Shelves the length of the side walls were braced and 
nailed to the shiplap. From the ceiling coal oil lamps hung 
low enough to light conveniently. Showcases with fitted glass 
came; these were numbered and arranged along the sides of 
the room and in the center of the front part of the store. 

There was no town here yet, but when everything was 
placed—saddles, harness and lanterns hung on iron rods at 
the back of the store; kitchenware, hardware, dishes, and 
household utensils were on the shelves; men and boys’ shoes, 
hats and clothing were on display; women’s and children’s 
dresses and shoes were in place; and yard goods lay on the 
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counter—this store was ready and waiting for the world to 
come and buy. 

The store may have looked odd in comparison with a 
town or city store, but it was a blessing to those who came 
the first years. Several families came later on and found 
this a pleasant place to be when lonely. The Keens patiently 
showed their wares whether one bought or not; whether one 
bought a small amount or a quantity; whether one bought a 
farm wagon or buggy on credit or paid for it in advance. 
This store was a show-place to all who came. 

When the June, 1909, flood came on its unwelcome ram- 
page, the water came within a block of the Keene store. With 
mothers close by the boys and girls of the neighborhood 
made rafts; the boys swam among the trees while the girls 
waded, and the children fished. 

In September, 1909, a hurricane came in without warn- 
ing from the north west, turned east, south-east, then west 
and blew itself out after two days and one night of terrifying 
wind and tropical rain. The Keene Store was dry and strong 
and did not quiver during the storm while other houses were 
drenched and some blown from their foundations. 

In 1910, 11, an 12 many families with small children came 
to live in Lyford. These children played. with the Keene 
children in and out of the store. Mothers took their sewing 
and visited in the afternoon with Mrs. Keene. There were 
two long benches just inside the front door near the windows 
where the mothers sat while the children played. At twi- 
light the children gathered around the store to play “Run- 
Sheep-Run” or Little Richard”; the store was the base and 
there were plenty of places to hide in empty dry goods wood 
boxes or under machinery. One evening each week we had 
an old fashioned singing school to entertain the children; it 
was also musical training for them. One week Henry was 
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the leader; another time Roy came with a prepared lesson in 
music. There were Ruby, Mary, Lucille, Elsie, Lilly, Priscilla, 
Dorothy, Vincent, Frank, Telitha, Vada; Tom and David 
stayed outside to snicker until they were called into the 
class. 

A novel tuning fork was used by the children after the 
first meeting. A large tweezer was held before them to 
demonstrate a tuning fork. Then a thin drinking glass was 
used to find the pitch—a silver spoon tapped against the 
side of the glass produced the key of C; this was verified by 
striking the note on the piano. High C was found by tapping 
the top of the water glass. These children learned to sing 
by note by changing the pitch throughout all the keys be- 
ginning with middle C. After they had learned to sing 
“Come, Sweet Birdie” a musical demonstration was given 
for the parents assembled; this class was conducted by Mrs. 
Daisy Stevenson. 

The men gathered in the store after supper to talk enna 
over. There was always a place to rest and the lights were 
strong enough to read the labels on the patent medicine 
bottles. 

The Keenes were Methodists and Mary Keene was the 
first Epworth League President. 

All the Keene children graduated from Lyford High 
School. Mary was the first telephone agent. Henry became 
a member of the Border Patrol when the bandits first started 
to taking peoples’ cows and horses to the Mexican outlaw, 
Francisco Villa. At this serious time in the development of 
the Valley Henry was stationed at Laredo, Texas. Robert 
was, for two terms, Willacy County Treasurer. Later he was 
tax collector and assessor for the Lyford School District. 

Mr. Keene, having been a cotton expert in Mississippi, 
built two gins in Lyford where he and his sons bought and 
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ginned cotton. Mr. Keene built rent houses and a tourist 
camp; these were always occupied. Mrs. Keene took over 
the work in the store. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keene retired from business after their 
children were all married. Later, they moved to San An- 
tonio where they bought a modern home. In 1950, Mr. Keene 
decided to raze the old store building. Carpenters demol- 
ished it with magnet tools which drew the old nails out of the 
timbers. They found the lumber in good condition, although 
bleached and dried in wind and rain. Four trucks moved the 
lumber to San Antonio, Texas, and there under his manage- 
ment, Mr. H. H. Keene had the carpenters build two modern 
five room houses adding plumbing and bath fixtures. These 
were built near his home. 

When interviewing Mr. Keene, I asked him, “How did 
you do all this and still have a surplus after all these years?” 

He answered, ‘‘When I was a boy, I worked all day for 
$.50 and I saved a little from that. Now, men want $1.00 
an hour and spend all of it. I earn a little, spend a little, and 
save a little still.” ; 

Mr. Keene still owns his plantation in Mississippi. He 
still has business interest in Lyford in the Valley. 


PIONEER HALL 


Pioneer Hall was built as a school by the very first settlers 
in Lyford in 1907 before there were enough children in the 
community to form a District. This was before the time of 
the Club. 

In January, 1906, R. H. Deyo, with his brother, Ed., who 
was in the land business in Bradford, Illinois, and J. C. 
Blaisdel, publisher of THE REPUBLICAN, came to Texas on 
a land excursion. Lyford then had only a tent hotel. Four of 
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these men from Bradford bought a section of land; they 
built one of the first three houses in Lyford and named the 
house, Crazy Mansion; three of these men batched here. 

R. H. Deyo headed the subscription list among the few 
townsmen to erect the school building; they named this 
Pioneer Hall. Among the names of the list headed by R. H. 
Deyo (paper on file) are these: R. H. Deyo, T. C. Hood, H. H. 
Keene, O. G. Schlecht, C. E. Craig, Dr. Ayers, with Vet 
Wygal, Contractor, W. A. Compt, Lew Strater, Frank Day, 
K. L. Houghton, Elmer Davis, D. G. Osborne, Abraham Lin- 
coln Stanford, and son Frank, who did the carpenter work. 
Lumber bought through Dan Wright was shipped from a 
long distance and was expensive. 

Before the building was completed, Mr. Deyo had ex- 
pended seven hundred dollars in cash from his own pocket. 
Mr. Deyo said, ‘““However, I want to educate my children as 
do others, and money we would spend in sending them away 
to school will help us in building and in maintaining them 
here. We will organize into a District. The County and State 
will do their part afterward. This building will be ours, 
owned by those it will benefit now, and can be used for pur- 
poses designated as we require a place for other meetings.” 

Under the Texas Law and State of Texas, Miss Perrie 
Wygal was elected primary teacher of this first school. 
An experienced teacher, she afterward became Superin- 
tendent and Supervisor of the Primary Department in 
Brownsville City Schools, under Superintendent of Schools 
E. P. Yoe; Miss Nora Wood, holding a State Master’s Degree 
and who spoke and read seven languages, was elected Sup- 
erintendent of Schools by the School Board. Miss Wood was 
afterward, for many years, a member of the Edinburg 
Junior College Faculty. When she resigned in Lyford, Miss 
Perrie Wygal was elected Superintendent and Miss Marie 
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Deyo, having graduated from the private school of Whittes, 
was. elected Assistant Superintendent of Lyford School. 
Classes ranged from Beginners to Seniors. Everything from 
Latin to phonetics was taught. All classes were taught in 
one large room, the scene resembled that of a Chinese Mis- 
sion. Not-withstanding these unusual surroundings, with 
these conscientious teachers, children learned from books 
later consigned to the school from the state. 

In 1910, the Boy Scouts met here with the Methodist 
pastor, Rev. Ackerman. 

Within the memory of some, Pioneer Hall once faced 
south across from where the brick school, built in 1911, now 
stands. The hurricane of 1909, roaring in from every direc- 
tion for long hours turned the hall around to face the West. 
During another hurricane time, windows and doors were 
blown in, and the chimneys were blown down. During those 
years storm warnings were telegraphed in by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau before each storm so that the children 
could be dismissed or stay at home from school. Later on 
Pioneer Hall was moved by another hurricane two blocks 
farther north from its previous location. The floor, having 
been nailed to and anchored on heavy mesquite blocks, 
skidded over soft earth, made so by the deluge of rain, but 
the hall stood upright and taunt against the wind and rain 
as the “Ship of State” or like Kiplings “The Ship That Found 
Itself,” strong and plumb and square, having been built by 
carpenters who expected their work to stand. 

Again as a refuge during a hurricane, after windows 
were boarded up and doors safely barred, it was as dry as 
any place could be. Sometimes it was said the Bell rocked by 
the hurricane wind through the belfry, rang a soft lullaby 
for the sleepless eyes of those marooned there. The tones of 
the bell that tossed and turned, accompanied by the roar of 
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the wind, was a distinct musical sound; only those sheltered 
from the hurricane wind and rain could know this surging 
sound of the elements; remembering Fennual Hall and Lib- 
erty Bell, they realized they too were pioneers in a strange 
country, far from the refuge of the real safety known before 
coming here. But when each storm roared out on its way 
and all danger passed and the sun came out brightly, the 
call of the bell brought everyone to Sunday School and songs 
of the children, free from harm, were led by the music of the 
old reed organ, donated by Mrs. Rose. When mockingbirds 
outside the window joined their songs to this music, we 
forgot and were brave once more. Where once the pipe 
organ in city churches and chimes of bells in the steeple led 
us out of ourselves, the reed organ was amusedly much bet- 
ter than any other, and Pioneer Hall, looking about as usual, 
though drenched and drear in contrast; wasn’t so bad con- 
sidering everything. 

In 19338, the very last hurricane, the most destructive of 
all, wrecked the brick school built in 1911 so badly it was 
not remodeled for sometime. Other buildings were also 
damaged—the Ladies Aid Building was unsafe for meetings, 
and it was then that Pioneer Hall settled on the ground. 
There were no funds to remodel, and no one was interested, 
each having his own expenses of repairing homes and build- 
ings. The City Commissioners, Jackson and Schlecht, re- 
leased any claim they might hold on Pioneer Hall, and a 
building fund was raised by members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of $50.00. Donations were $50.00. The Church 
Loan Fund gave $50.00, from the contingent fund came 
$50.00 more. Members of the church donated their labor and 
worked together cleaning and remodeling. They put the 
building upon a foundation; they put a platform with an 
altar railing; they reset the pulpit and opera chairs from the 
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Ladies Aid Building; they then used this building as a place 
of worship—meeting as a church there. The insurance was 
paid by members of the Church and Ladies Aid. 

Since the Club had moved from Pioneer Hall to the brick 
school and since this hall was in such close proximity to a 
filling station, the insurance was high. Members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in protection of their property 
close by on this block made it possible for the Ladies Aid 
Building, the parsonage, and its garage, and Pioneer Hall to 
be under one insurance. 


THE BELL 


When Mr. R. H. Deyo and family were moving to Lyford, 
Texas, bringing their household effects in a carload, Mr. J. 
C. Blaisdell, who had been with Mr. Deyo on a previous 
excursion, requested that the old bell from a church in Brad- 
ford, Illinois, (then being rebuilt) be brought down to 
Lyford for what they termed Pioneer Hall.* 

The bell was hung in the small belfry in Pioneer Hall 
built for that purpose. Here, the bell called the children to 
school, to church and Sunday School; the bell called the 
townsmen to public meetings, called the Commissioners and 
Mayor together, called the school board meeting; it also 
tolled the hour to come to vote. This bell rang merrily each 
New Year’s Eve for watch-night parties and called together 
the Club for its Christmas parties; each and all seemed to 
enjoy and listen for the call of the bell. 

In 1911, this bell was moved to the new brick school 
building into a little cupola over the vestibule of this school 


*Subscribed and sworn to me before this 30th day of November, 
A. D. 1942. R. A. Keene, Justice of the Peace, Precinct 3 and Ex- 
officio Notary Public, Willacy County, Texas. 

Daisy Stevenson, Historian 
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house, calling the children to school there. The bell also rang 
for the class periods; no one ever rang the bell then except 
for school purposes. 

When this brick school building was abandoned as a 
school by the school board, club women holding meetings in 
Pioneer Hall voted to have the bell returned to the belfry. 
Amid the clapping of hands and above their smiling faces 
the bell was rung again in March, 1923. 

In January, 1925, when the Club women decided to re- 
model the brick school, still abandoned, this bell was moved 
again into the cupola over the vestibule of the brick school 
building. This building would give the Club more rooms; it 
was remodeled and furnished by the community at large as 
friends of the Club. Later, the school board, with the State 
Superintendent, felt the need of more school rooms for ex- 
tended instruction. They asked the women to give up the 
building. 


SETTLEMENT 


Irma Deyo Ray 


Irma Deyo Ray came with her husband, Robert Ray, her 
grandfather, Captain Miller, her grandmother, Kathren 
Miller, and her brother, Judson Deyo, from Illinois to join 
her father, Ase Deyo, and her uncle, Ruben Deyo, and his 
family who had in 1907 built a large two story home on the 
hill in Lyford. 

In town, Ase Deyo had built a lumber yard covering two 
lots, with a heavy board flooring and a good shingle roof, to 
be used for storage space. Afterward, this storeroom was 
used as a market and a garage. Box car loads of lumber and 
hardware were stored here for building on the ranch. Ma- 
chinery needed on a farm, equipment for a dairy, the kitch- 
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en, and the well, were stored here also. Box car loads of 
household goods, furniture, pianos, books, and fixtures for 
bath rooms to be installed in the home of each of the two 
families, all were stored in this lumber yard building. 

The full two-story ranch house was built on the highest 
elevation of the section of land. The construction covered 
the size of a city square with wide two story porches, to- 
gether with dairy and store rooms, all under one roof. Homes 
for the farm hands and their families were built nearby. 
Barns for stock, sheds for machinery, houses for chickens, 
corrals, hog runs and fences were built at this time, too. This 
model farm was a show place for real estate men who came 
through the early settlement to sell land to home-seekers in 
the Rio Grande Valley. 

There were no roads out to this ranch — only trails, 
known as cindarroes, leading through thick brush. Ordi- 
narily, the family trailed through the brush on horseback 
or in the Ford car. On rainy days the men walked on high 
trails away from the flooded land to bring the mail from 
town. 

A one line telephone system, operated through the Gulf 
Coast Land Company office terminus, was strung to the 
ranch house over the brush, on fence posts or through the 
tree branches, connecting the Rubey Deyo home in town 
with the Ase Deyo ranch home during the day. At night 
these phones were connected through this company office 
and the Tom Stevenson home in case any emergency should 
arise; so that if someone on the ranch should wish to call, 
the three homes were connected as a party line. 

A water system was installed and piped from the Deyo 
Ray Ranch deep well to rooms in the house as necessary, up 
stairs and down, also, to the barns, the lawn and the citrus 
orchard. Cabinets suitable to each room were built; in the 
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large kitchen, the dining room, the pantry and the store 
rooms. Everything was built for comfort and for the ad- 
vancement of successful farming. 

Having begun with good Jersey stock, the milk and 
cream, supplemented by the marketing of chickens and eggs, 
provided an income from the farm for the first year. 
Colonies of bees gathered honey from the blossoms of the 
native mesquite and anuqua trees. This was a new product 
in this section and sold immediately because of the scarcity 
of sugar and the distance to market. 

Ribbon cane that yields three harvests each season, to- 
gether with Sudan grass, Milo-maize, and Indian corn, each 
giving one harvest each season, supplied the stock with 
forage. Registered hogs bought by Deyo and Ray became 
the nucleus for farmers who bought and sold fat hogs. This 
registered stock supplemented the razor back hogs then 
roaming through the brush which were rounded up by 
Mexican cattlemen. The razor backs had fed on shrub, 
cactus and mesquite beans; since they were underfed, there 
was no comparison between them and the registered hogs of 
the Deyo and Ray Ranch. 

When the citrus orchard planted near the home was in 
blossom, the bee hives were moved among the trees. Orange 
blossom honey was sold over the nation. The oranges, 
lemons, limes, and grapefruit brought top prices on the home 
market. 

The Campbell system of dry-farming was followed on 
this ranch. Diversified farming was the custom here, and 
also was used in the community, as a rule. 

The first broom corn grown was raised on the Deyo and 
Ray Ranch. Something of everything was grown on this 
experimental farm, bringing a plentiful supply of food to the 
table for immediate use. Any surplus was either canned or 
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stored away. Much of the farm produce grown on this farm 
received Blue Ribbons at the first Midwinter Fair held in 
Brownsville in December, 1910, and January, 1911. 

Tropical rains and hail storms sometimes damaged fhe 
crops, but the hurricanes along the Gulf of Mexico did not 
reach this distant land. The unrestrained flood water of the 
Rio Grande was a great menace. However, with tractors 
and the labor of farm hands, dikes were built around the 
farm home and barns, and the stock was safe in barns and 
corrals. The dikes were guarded day and night from being 
washed away by water overflow. Smudges controlled the 
swarms of mosquitoes, but crops were washed out or 
blighted by standing flood water. 

The advancement of the Lyford community promoted 
by the Deyo brothers was interrupted by World War One. 
When war was declared by the United States upon Ger- 
many, practically all the young men left this community. 
Because they were fighting overseas in actual battle against 
Germany, all of them from this community were detained 
in the Army of Occupation after the Armistice was signed. 

The Deyo and Ray Ranch continued to farm at high 
speed with the assistance of Mexican farm hands. Their labor 
was of value feeding the soldiers at home and overseas. This 
example of successful farming became an incentive to others 
to farm and supply food for the nation. 

The hotel, which had been intended as a sanitorium, 
managed by Dr. and Mrs. Goth, here for their health from 
Detroit, Michigan, was quite filled with winter tourists, even 
to overflowing. Mr. A. D. Struthers and Mrs. Struthers (of 
Des Moines, Iowa) whose home was built and luxuriously 
furnished, had friends from Des Moines, Chicago, and De- 
troit who spent the winters with them in their home. Among 
these friends were Dr. and Mrs. Smouse of Des Moines; later 
they founded the club library. 

BO ces 


A CATTLEMAN’S STORY 


“We came by slow boat from New York City,” Mr. Still- 
man told me. “The boat docked all along the Eastern shore 
at all the large cities; that was a rest from the motion of 
the ship—a rest indeed, while the boat exchanged its cargo. 

“Months of traveling—yes, almost six months—this trip 
took. But that was many years ago. 

“We crossed the Gulf from Galveston to Port Isabel, then 
on into the inland port of Brownsville, ‘in the bend of the 
river.’ The Rio Grande was very wide and deep where boats 
ran alongside a wharf at Fronton Street. This was built 
above the River Wash. The board walk or wharf was of 
heavy oak planks on trestles. These were built over deep- 
set piers or piles. This wharf was for unloading cargo from 
all over the world. Boats did not arrive here often, and 
when they did it was a great event, so the people came to the 
wharf to see them. 

“Smaller boats continued up from Brownsville to Rio 
Grande City and Roma and back, so it was a busy port, but 
not much of a town. Most of the traffic was on boats rather 
than on the military gravel road to Rio Grande City. 

“Above Brownsville, east of the River and to the Guif, 
was the King Ranch. We bought south of it and called our 
ranch The Stillman Brothers’ Ranch. We travelled on horse- 
back along the old Alice trail. This ran through Stillman 
Brothers’ Ranch. This road was a safe way to travel, and 
the ranch was in a good location—a fine lay of land.” 

“But, how did you find food to eat?” was the question 
asked. 

Mrs. Stillman looked away from her embroidery work 
to say, “We bought most of our food from the Mexican 
venders. We thought that if they themselves lived on the 
kind of food they sold and the tropical fruit from the interior 
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of Mexico, surely it would not kill us either, and we learned 
to like the food. Of course, everything was difficult. Lum- 
ber for our new home we had shipped from New York.” 

“What about the water?” we asked. 

“We drank this water—-the same as they drank—until 
our cisterns were walled up with native brick and each 
cistern had a filter; water passed through filters then into 
the cisterns. These were covered with heavy tops. Ameri- 
can people soon adjust themselves to conditions, but with 
their natural instinct and training they do manage to build 
up conditions to something of their former way of living.” 

Mr. Stillman took up the account again by saying, “Did 
you know this land on this side of the river was free land 
when we first came here? 

“Mexicans tried to settle on the land before we came, but 
bandits and Indians had taken all that they had accumulated, 
so they abandoned the effort. Then other settlers took over 
this land for a cattle country. 

“When the first lot of registered pure-blooded Jerseys 
were shipped from Jersey Isle, they came by boat from New 
York to Brownsville and were herded out to the Stillman 
Brothers’ Jersey Ranch. A great number of men were em- 
ployed. We collected all the trained cowboys we heard about 
to protect the Jerseys from wild animals and to guard them 
until they were acclimated to the climate and conditions. 

“We began our Jersey Cattle Ranch with the first boat 
load; later on other boats with Jerseys came as time and tide 
would permit until we had a great herd. We sold some to 
ranchmen who wanted pure-blooded Jerseys on their 
ranches. Our ranch was covered with grass when we came— 
grass like some of the buffalo grass around Sebastian now. 
There were no trees except along the river banks where we 
brought logs to build camp houses and stockades for cattle 
shelter. 
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“Migratory birds in passing dropped seeds and the land 
was so rich in silt from the river overflow that all kinds of 
trees from South America, as well as our own United States, 
then germinated in the soil, took to this quality of soil, rain 
and tropical sun, and this became a brush country. 

“TI rode with the cowboys while cattle were out grazing 
every day, keeping the ranch under my hand. 

“At this time I have 30 cowhands. Some ranchmen have 
a hundred or more to guard their cattle against thieves or 
bandits. Sometimes it takes more cow-men to do this. I pay 
the men in money once a year. If a man marries on the ranch 
he builds another log cabin close by the other ranch houses. 
There is quite a Mexican village around me now. 

“We bring in corn by the carload from Mexico, buy sugar 
and coffee by the hundred pounds, and they can have a vege- 
table garden. They grow pumpkin, squash, watermelon, 
tomatoes and other things like some sweet corn for making 
tortillas. The cost to feed them is small. 

“Coffee comes green, the Mexican women brown it, then 
grind the coffee on the corn stones they have for tortillas 
with a stone pestle. They are worth the food and the homes 
we provide. They are always on the ranch, and they are 
faithful to our trust. Mexican people are original in their 
ways and the food they like. Perhaps they have learned, by 
experience, as we have learned. 

“There has been plenty of game and birds, duck and 
geese, on the land all these years, and no restrictions on 
hunting. We have lived well, simply and inexpensively, on 
the Ranch with the Mexicans—in our own quarters, of 
course and they in their own homes. 

“Range for the cattle was large. Only for special care of 
cows and calves have we bought food for them. All laws were 
made for the cattlemen. Before the railroad came it was 
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difficult to get the cattle out of the Valley to market. Some- 
times this took days and weeks just to cross the sand hills 
and as much time, too, on the military river road. We had to 
graze along the way, guarding the herd constantly, gently 
prodding them lest they stampede. Cattlemen often joined 
other outfits and cattle herds and, in dry spells, drove the 
cattle north over some well known trail—the Chisum, the 
Santa Fe, or the Old Spanish Trail, going north through 
Abilene, Kansas, Ft. Dodge to Utah through Cheyenne, graz- 
ing all summer, then coming back in the late fall to the 
Valley grass. 

“It was difficult when buyers bought blooded stock and 
required their delivery; often a hundred men were required 
to take a small herd—grazing all the way. To find water and 
to avoid theft was trying, but still we made money in those 
days—plenty of money —until our young men left the 
ranches for other work and homes of their own. 

“We were glad to sell to new settlers. We had no idea 
this land would be such productive agricultural farming land. 
When we began our cattle ranch, there were no taxes to pay. 
Now there is no profit in cattle. Taxes take much of the 
money. 

“Yes, this was a free land, free feeding ground, but we 
had to fight for our cattle and it was work, plenty of work 
branding and shipping, guarding them every day, year after 
year. 

‘“‘Then we paid our bills once a year. Now we pay cash. 
We are glad to retire. 

”When our sons went to war in 1915, and to France to 
fight the Germans we thought that was the end of our 
Jersey Cattle Ranch. The worry of their not coming home 
was great, but the ranch hands stayed with us, and we still 
continued to sell and ship by train loads to markets. Now 
our sons are home and have homes of their own.” 
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Some of their most exciting stories of bandits and cattle 
thieves are too long to bring into this narrative. Interesting 
to learn was the reason they gave when asked in 1913 why 
Brownsville still had only four blocks of cement paved 
streets, why there was an abandoned street car line to the 
West, why there was no water system or electric lights and 
the same old school when there were two banks overflowing 
with money. . 

Mrs. Stillman said, “Why, I never thought about it. We 
were very comfortable in our home; this was one hundred 
per cent better than when we first came, and everything 
around us was growing better all the time. We could buy at 
home and not take several weeks to go to San Antonio to 
buy. Things were being brought to us here now, the latest 
in everything.” 

But Mr. Stillman told us, “Every week during all these 
years I have sent the money I earned to the Stillman Bank 
in New York City. They are all one family of Stillmans in 
this bank. They meet each Saturday and check and add and 
divide and balance—then subtract, crediting my amount to 
me. My brother, Charles, who was with me is dead.” 

There is a sad ending of the story. We, who knew them 
and who were their friends, believe that Robert Stillman 
died of a broken heart. Mrs. Stillman soon followed him; 
they had been inseparable. What became of the thousands 
of dollars earned by Robert Stillman and sent to the Still- 
man family bank in New York City remains a mystery. 

Their old home still stands in the midst of a well-kept 
lawn. There are other Stillmans in the Stillman plot in the 
Old City Cemetery in Brownsville. The Stillman bankers 
may still be adding, dividing, checking, and balancing—who 
would know? The Stillman Ranch is now a fertile agricul- 
tural community known as the Stillman Tract and on a 
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vacant lot in Brownsville close to the sidewalk is a brown 
marble slab with the name of Stillman chiseled upon it. 


THE STILLMAN RANCH 


When Mr. Robert Stillman was manager of the Stillman 
Brothers’ Jersey Cattle Ranch and came to town from the 
ranch or from their home in Brownsville, Mrs. Stillman came 
with him. Mrs. Stillman was always welcome to spend the 
day or night with friends in Lyford because of her pleasant 
personality. While Mr. Stillman shipped train loads of cattle 
to different markets (Fort Worth, Kansas City, or Chicago), 
he was often invited to be a guest also. During these times 
we listened to many thrilling experiences of a cattleman and 
his wife. Then we became a part of this cattle community 
country in imagination. 

On cattle shipping days we heard the distant lowing of 
the cattle at early dawn; the lowing and rumbling was fol- 
lowed by the noise of many hoofs. Closer and clearer we 
heard the “ki-yi-yi”’ and “lo-lo” of cowboys as they slowly 
drove the cattle to the stockyards. 

The clouds of dust and solid roadway of cattle seemed 
endless miles in length. Because cowboys on trained cattle 
horses rode along on each side of the moving cattle, there 
seemed to be almost as many horses as cattle. The bellowing 
of the herd and the cowboy yells of “ki-yi-yi” in a sharp, 
high key above the din was a noise indeed. It was a disturb- 
ing time, but an exciting experience for those who had not 
yet seen this sort of commotion or so many cattle in one 
long line. 

People stayed near their own open doorways, fearing a 
stray animal might run them down, but gazing excitedly at 
cowboys in wide brimmed hats, leather chaps, high-heeled 
cowboys, with toes thrust into bright brass stirrups, and 
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wearing brass spurs, fastened to the high heeled boots, 
which, having been highly polished, were noticeable in the 
flashing, changing lights of the morning sun rays. The 
saddle decorations of stitching and the cowboys’ leather 
jackets adorned with leather fringes and embroidery, and 
the trained cow horses jumping and quickly responding to 
the cowboys’ training—this, for a time, was really a moving 
picture of the life of cowmen and moving cattle. When the 
cattle were all in the stockyards or cattle cars, then the dust 
began to settle, and the pungent aroma of coffee, bacon and 
tortillas was a sign that the cowboys were having a late meal. 
Bonfires illuminated the evening glow, and by noontime the 
next day cowboys and cattle horses were back on the ranch 
and all was quiet and humdrum in Lyford. The show was 
over. 

Mr. Stillman’s sons, Lou and Joe, often went with the 
cowboy manager, riding in the caboose of the solid train load 
of cattle. They saw the unloading, counted each head un- 
loaded at the market stockyards, and looked after the finan- 
cing. Mr. Lou Stillman was an expert accountant. Lou and 
Joe usually spent a day in the cities, keeping in touch with 
the world, and on returning, each would say, “It’s the Valley 
for me.” 

The ranch was just the “ranch” to them. Their friends 
were invited for an evening meal of Mexican cooking—all 
the men on the ranch cooked. Mexican wives of the cowboys 
also did much of this cooking for the Stillman family in their 
quarters. 

If you know nothing about cattle there was, perhaps, 
nothing much to see—only the stockades where special cattle 
were treated, the many shacks of the cowboys, barns for the 
horses, the mesquite posts and stockades all around the 
houses and barns. If you were not interested in ranches or 
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cattle, you would be pleased when Mr. and Mrs. Stillman, 
two middle-aged people on well groomed horses, came up to 
your house inviting you out to a barbecue. He was modestly 
dressed as a working ranchman; she wore a modern, well- 
fitted riding habit and boots, looking more like 35 than 50. 
You might look them over, but their good looking, interest- 
ing, conservative faces would be remembered rather than 
their general appearance. 

Stillman was a smart man who could send cattle to 
market out of the Valley and deliver thousands of dollars to 
his banking family in New York City when there was no 
bank in Brownsville and no railroad with the safety an ex- 
press brings. 

Mrs. Stillman visited the Club meetings as an invited 
guest during the first years of the Woman’s Club, but was 
not a member. She said, “I enjoy being at the club, but I 
would spend so much time coming from and returning to 
Brownsville that I would not be a very useful member. Mr. 
Stillman likes to have me with him as much as possible and 
I like to please him.” 

She also said, “We endured many more hard-ships in 
our first years before the railroad came than you have. Of 
course, we were interested in our success as Jersey cattle 
ranchmen, and there was nothing of interest to us here then 
except the ranch.” 

During the frequent visits of Mr. and Mrs. Stillman we 
learned the history of this cattle country, their life here 
after the Civil War and before the railroad came to this 
fertile valley, as they told of their experiences; this was 
more exciting than any wild west novel. Few are living here 
now who are in this class of ranch owners and cattle men. 
We speak of them as an example of those early years of this 
settlement. 
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Robert Stillman (was 75 in 1909) during the interview 
he told me of what he had learned of the cattle business be- 
fore he came to Texas to start their cattle ranch when he 
was 24 years old. 

He was 75 years old when we met him. His cattle ranch, 
Los Coyotes, was three-fourths of a mile East of Lyford. 

We saw and talked to them almost daily, so we felt they 
were indeed a link to the past. 


THE TEMPERANCE CLAUSE 


Mrs. Henrietta King, widow of the late Captain Richard 
King, owner of the famous King Ranch negotiated the trans- 
fer of the land for the townsite of Lyford and its community. 

A temperance clause written into the abstract provided 
that if any liquor was bought or sold in the community dur- 
ing a period of ten years the transfer would be null and void 
and the land would be seized by Mrs. King or her heirs. 


KINGSVILLE 


After the death of Captain King, Mrs. King took over 
the Ranch and Kingsville was developed by her. A hospital, 
erected and equipped by the Railroad Company, was for 
sometime the only one south of Houston. 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 


Where the frame school house stood in the brush is now 
a college in Kingsville with the dignity and atmosphere of 
an Eastern College. The College was endowed and promoted 
by Mrs. King. It is an accredited college with a large faculty. 
There are splendidly equipped buildings and a beautiful, 
spacious auditorium. The College of Arts and Industries 
draws high school graduates from all over the Magic Valley. 
Many young people from Lyford have attended this College. 
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Post graduates of other schools attend summer school 
here taking studies in journalism, art, and music. 


CHURCH AND LADIES AID 


We cannot honestly and intelligently accept the history 
of this Magic Valley and the men who founded it without 
giving the same honor to the women who stood staunchly 
by their sides. 

This being so, we must look down the corridors of time 
and see the fabulous achievements written thereon by the 
Club Women of the Valley. Really this is what justice de- 
mands. 


SETTLEMENT 
THE LADIES AID BUILDING 


The real story of the Ladies Aid Building culminated in 
a plan that succeeded—in one night. 

Although this building has outlived its usefulness and 
will soon be only a memory in the chronicles of the Lyford 
Women’s Community Club, it is an interesting fact that it 
was the second building of usefulness to the community. A 
better building might have been erected after years of 
wandering from one meeting place to another, but the need 
for this Ladies Aid Building was great at this time.* 

There was no church organization here at this time. On 
Wednesday evenings parents and children lighted their 
lanterns, and went to Pioneer Hall, to hold prayer meetings 
and class meetings. Mr. S. 8S. Rose was community class 


*Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, A.D. 
1942. R. A. Keene, Ex-officio Notary Public, Willacy County, Texas, 
Daisy Stevenson, Historian 
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leader. Those meetings were opened with singing and Scrip- 
ture reading. Sometimes also these meetings were led by 
Christian men of other church denominations. 

Through inquiry, it appeared that there were two fam- 
ilies of the Baptist faith at this time—B. D. Stevenson and 
wife, Nelly, and daughter, Dorothy and E. L. Houghton and 
wife, their son, Roy, and daughters, Elsie, Alma, and Clara. 
All others were Methodist Episcopal, preferred M. E. or 
leaned that way. 

It is important to the history of the Ladies Aid Building 
that Miss Anna McBean came on the “Isabelle” with her 
nephew, David McDonald, from Windsor, Ontario to winter 
in Lyford. She bought the house now owned and occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Keene. It was located beside our 
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home; so near that we said good morning each day from 
our kitchen windows, just a few yards apart, without rais- 
ing our voices. 

She was known to friends who gathered about her be- 
cause of her wonderful personality. 

“Yes,” she said to the writer, “I am an old maid, but I 
mothered my sister’s family of five children from the time of 
her death when her youngest was a few months old. I saw 
that they were educated, I taught them how to study, work, 
and play, to be thrifty and save. I am Scotch and I have 
always been very healthy. I made my home with my sister 
from the time she married McDonald. My sister’s husband 
built and maintained a grand modern home for his family. 
We had help in the house, but there was still plenty to do 
with the care of so many little ones. 

“There were three in my family from Scotland, my sister 
and I and our brother, a notable engineer whose specialty 
was constructing great tunnels. So successful was he in his 
field that he became a millionaire. 

“He then settled substantial endowments on my sister 
and me separately, and, being thrifty, there was always more 
money of mine than I ever used. McDonald insisted on pay- 
ing all the expenses of his family, so I invested my money 
and saw it piling up. 

“T came here to rough it and for the health of my nephew 
who came with me who had been ill with typhoid pneumonia. 
I did not know there could be such a mild, wonderful climate 
in the United States; or a country so wild. I like it and I 
have had. time to think. 

“T can see what you are trying to do for the young peo- 
ple. You are doing all you can, but this does not go far 
enough in the right direction. You go to Brownsville each 
Friday and teach music and art, there, returning on the 
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7 A.M. Sunday morning. You teach a class in Sunday School 
in the afternoon and play the organ for them, but the rest 
of the day the children of the town run wild. Why don’t you 
organize a church? It is true you have classes in piano and 
art, each week for all the youngsters of the community. I 
am glad to have my nephew in your class. He laughs over it, 
but he likes it. 

“Yes, you are busy every minute of the day, and perhaps, 
because you do not earn much teaching in Brownsville, you 
bake wonderful bread and sell that here in town.” 

“But why don’t you start a church?” I asked her. 

“As I said, I have had time to think. And I must tell you. 
If you will paint a portrait of my nephew, I’ll pay you three 
hundred dollars for the picture. I know you can do it. Iam 
telling you all this because I want to help you do the things 
you do best. I want, too, to help you build a church. 

“When I return to Windsor, Ontario, I intend to build a 
chapel which will have stained glass windows, a study for 
the pastor, and an organ. This will be built not far from my 
home where I can walk to church on my own landscaped 
grounds near the park, in sight of the sparkling river. 

“Yesterday in the hotel, I listened to the tourists talking, 
saying, “There is nothing here for us to do. We must start 
a bridge club for our entertainment and ask the people of 
the town to come with us.’ Then I thought, ‘How much time 
I have wasted catering to society—parties, teas, receptions, 
sometimes spending a thousand dollars on one party, some- 
times this amount on a single party dress, to appear in some 
reception given by my brother in New York City for his 
friends. 

“T am a Presbyterian, you a Methodist. If you are will- 
ing, we will take our lanterns tonight, and while the young- 
sters are at study around the kitchen table, we will go call- 
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ing and start a Ladies Aid, as you put it, raising funds for a 
church.” 

What a breath-taking suggestion! 

This we did. At the A. D. Struthers home, Anna McBean 
stated her mission at once. “I have brought Mrs. Stevenson 
along to see that she starts a Methodist Church.” 

What an exciting evening! Miss McBean laid a check on 
the table for twenty-five dollars, saying, “I'll start the fund 
with THIS.” Dr. Smouse put twenty-five dollars in money 
over this check. Another friend of the Struthers counted 
out another twenty-five dollars for this fund. We then asked 
Mrs. Struthers if she would be the treasurer of this building 
fund, also, if she would act as President of the Ladies Aid 
Society and call a meeting of the women of the town at her 
home and organize them into a Ladies Aid Organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Struthers told us, “We have just finished building 
and working for a grand Methodist Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa. We were tired and came here to rest.” 

“Mrs. Struthers was president of the Ladies Aid there 
for six years, and gave her time to the work, and I gave 
much of my time and money,” said Mr. Struthers, as he gave 
another twenty-five dollars, making in all, one hundred 
dollars as a start for the church fund. 

But Mrs. Struthers walked into the middle of the living 
room and said, “We will now begin to buy the lumber for a 
building. We’ll see all the ladies of the town and put them 
to work in the Ladies Aid.” 

Imagine the amusement in this room when Mr. Struthers 
said, “Then Ill give the use of a lot across from the depot 
until we can find a better place.” This venture must have 
been as much a surprise to the guest present, as it was to 
me. What a wonderful evening in the right direction. 
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Monday morning came with other surprises, even for 
Miss McBean, for, following up her effort of the evening 
before, she went to see Mrs. Struthers and they began in 
earnest. With a man and the mule power of Jack and Jinny, 
they planned to move a blacksmith shop and tool shed from 
the Struthers’ farm. This building arrived by nightfall; it 
was placed on the lot decided upon, looking very much like a 
careening, useless pile of nothing. 

This put the men to work. On Tuesday, carpenters who 
donated their efforts were Mr. Tommy Jones of Dakota, Mr. 
Comp, Mr. Standford, Mr. Strader, Mr. Wygal—all members 
of the community. By the end of the week timbers stood 
upright, a floor was laid, and some of the siding and roof was 
in place. How this money—this one hundred dollars—did 
stretch and grow only Mrs. Struthers and Miss McBean 
knew. 

The next Sunday afternoon, when the Union Sunday 
School was over, there was “a gathering of the clan” around 
the old blacksmith shop being made over for the Ladies Aid 
Society. With Miss McBean and Mrs. Struthers (both Scot- 
land born) as leaders all the women of the town gathered to 
see what was being done with the second building in town 
large enough for a public building and containing as well a 
committee room for the women of the town. 

Mrs. Hood said, ‘“‘I’ll help. I want to be a ‘Ladies Aider.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Struthers said, “‘I’ll give the windows, if someone 
will give lumber for the frames.” 

Mrs. Rose said, “‘I can saw straight, Ill cut the frames.”’ 

Mrs. Jones said, “I am from Scotland, too. I’ll put them 
together and see that you do saw straight.” 

Mrs. Struthers had brought windows from her home in 
Des Moines, many panel-glass windows from the solarium 
and conservatory which Mrs. Struthers had intended for a 
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hot-house at her Lyford house, but these were used for a 
better purpose and for the benefit of many. 


I acted as chairman of the meeting. Mrs. Struthers was 
elected president of the organization to be known as the 
Ladies Aid of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mrs. Rose 
was elected secretary and treasurer. Plans were formulated 
for every procedure of the coming week for this, the first 
organization in Lyford community for women. 

The Ladies Aid met every day for over a month until the 
room was completed ; the women took lunches for the carpen- 
ters, husbands and friends; this building became a central 
point of interest. When finished, the hardwood floors, sand- 
papered and dry, were varnished; the women did this work. 
They also stained the woodwork of the doors and windows, 
base boards, and window and door trims. Since everyone 
assisted, it was a happy community that came to opening- 
day for the first community dinner, each family contribut- 
ing. 

What a beautiful building!—the floor (there was none 
other like it in town), the small pane-glass windows spark- 
ling and shining, folding chairs bought for immediate use by 
the Ladies Aid through Miss McBean and Mrs. Struthers, 
who guaranteed payment, the long pine board tables on saw 
horses made by the men (when not in use these were set 
along the outside of the building). 


METHODIST ORGANIZE CHURCH 


Rev. Mr. Hervey, District Superintendent of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, came. In October, 1909 a meeting 
was called at the home of Mrs. Struthers when the assembly 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church (names of mem- 
bers are on the church record) and the Ladies Aid organ- 
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ization was accepted by the church in regular form according 
to the M. E. Discipline at this time. 

A reception was given Rev. Mr. Hervey, the District 
Superintendent, by members and their families and all of 
the community at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Struthers. 
Chinese lanterns which had been brought to Lyford by Mrs. 
Struthers lighted the lawn. These were strung from tree to 
tree for the children in out-door-play. It was quite an out- 
standing fact that here in the jungle of trees in this wilder- 
ness ice cream in plentifulness was served. 

This new Methodist Episcopal Church was reported to 
Bishop Waldorf in Kansas City, Missouri, of the Gulf Coast 
Conference area. A notice of this M. E. Church organization 
was also printed in the CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVO- 
CATE of the Kansas City area. It was also listed in the 
Methodist Episcopal Annuals ag their property. ) 

Bishop Waldorf came with his wife to Lyford, spending 
a week in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Struthers who motored 
with them over the entire Magic Valley and were present 
with the Bishop when M. E. Churches were organized at 
Edinburg, with one hundred members from many states 
over the United States; San Juan (community), with sev- 
enty-five members; Harlingen, Combes and Wilson Tract; 
Rio Hondo (community); Lyford and Sebastian; and San 
Margarita. All of these churches were assigned pastors. 
Port Isabel M. E. Church was organized before the Civil 
War. In 1909 it was served by the Rev. Mr. Pole as pastor 
through missionary money. 

The Rev. Engign and his wife, who was a beautiful young 
woman with a very sweet voice were the first to be assigned 
to this pastorate and they became leaders in the Lyford 
community work. 

All of the above churches were maintained for a time by 
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missionary money from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
funds being sent to pastors presiding over these charges. 

The Ladies Aid Building was used for church services 
constantly until the 1933 hurricane damaged it. After being 
moved from the lot across from the depot, to the block 
donated in 1909 to this church by Mr. and Mrs. Struthers, it 
was listed in Cameron County in the county seat at Browns- 
ville. 

As the congregation grew, the building was lengthened 
and later on a kitchen was added with a cupboard built to 
hold dishes and everything to be used in the Aid and 
Woman’s Club. When everything was stored away, this 
room was used as a Sunday School room for small children 
where they could have classes undisturbed. 

Donations of linen for tables came from many members 
and friends, also silverware, glasses, etc. Fifty cent dinners 
were served for many years each week on Wednesday and 
were patronized by any one wishing to buy a dinner. The 
Ladies Aid Wednesday chicken dinners became famous over 
the Valley. Others also used the building to serve, paying 
a fee of fifty cents for the use of this well-equipped Ladies 
Aid Building. 

The church clock was donated by E. W. Archer. 
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OLD CHURCH CLOCK 
(A Reverie) 


Tick Tock! Tick Tock! 

Clear is the sound of the old church clock. 
Soft are the tranquil moonbeams that fall 
Over its face on the old brown wall. 
Memories throng in this peaceful spot— 
Here in the church, in the corner lot. 


There by the pulpit the preacher stands 
Pleading, he tells them with outstretched hands 
How the Master, a multitude fed, 

How from bondage Israelites were led, 

Here in the silence again I see, 

Faces of old friends bowing to me. 


There sits a sister, Mrs. so-and-so— 

Across the aisle from mine years ago, 
During the sermon she nods in sleep, 
While over their hymnbooks children peep, 
She must have heard him, did she not say: 
“T thought his sermon was grand today.” 


There sits a brother with face aglow, 

Whose children he taught, ‘you reap what you sow,” 
Then into each dear little hand he gave 

A penny, their tithe, “God’s cause to save,” 

Their voices mellow the coins dull ring 

Dropping in the plate as the children sing. 
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Easter,morning once more is solemnized 
By rows of children being baptized. 
Hummingbirds fly in again to flowers 
From the pulpit are fed in sacred hours. 
A soldier there at the altar prays 

For courage to meet life’s crucial days. 


Tick on solemn clock each hour in peace 

Cross hands, chime out, may your sound never cease, 
Though “‘finis” be written over the door 

Though feet of your flock cross the threshold no more, 
Each life and your rhythm ever will be 

Echoes from God through eternity. 


Daisy Glick Stevenson. 


Who is to know the value of this organization of church 
women established through the inspiration of Anna Mc- 
Bean? The Ladies Aid stood behind all movements for the 
benefit of the Lyford community, contributing regularly to 
the support of a minister. They built the new Methodist 
Episcopal parsonage, supported also in time and money the 
Ladies Aid Building, the M. E. parsonage, and the Pioneer 
Hall, remembering with thankfulness the instigator, Anna 
McBean. 

You ask, if she experienced a change of heart concerning 
the usefulness of time and money—especially her money— 
why, then, did she not build a church here where a church 
was needed the most? 

“There are enough people here,” she said, “who need the 
work of building and maintaining a church, the pleasure and 
profit this would bring; this would be an outlet for recre- 
ation, too.” 
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Sustaining members and many faithful workers during 
the following years have proven that her judgment was of 
value to the community. 

Her nephew, David McDonald, who in after years re- 
turned to Lyford with his wife, said, “Yes, my Aunt built 
the chapel she had planned. It was a small beautiful church. 
This chapel she turned over to the Presbyterian Synod of her 
locality, with the provision that if the Synod has her plan 
expedient, it should install as the minister a worthy young 
man. She would endow his salary (a modest amount each 
month) for his lifetime; this was to be paid through her 
banker. She would also keep up the expenses of the church 
building through her banker. This provision was made and 
accepted by the Synod.” 

“She established a pipe organ and installed an organist 
—a man who was blind. She worshiped in this church dur- 
ing the rest of her life. No doubt the last rites held from 
this chapel for her were paid in eulogy of her worth.” 

From 1909 on Mrs. A. D. Struthers, the founder and 
co-worker of this Ladies Aid Society, gave of her time and 
money to this organization. As the President of this organ- 
ization for many years, she gave dollar for dollar in each 
undertaking of the Ladies Aid Women. When she made a 
special gift of twenty-five dollars, her friends, Dr. and Mrs. 
Smouse, gave twenty-five dollars. Their contribution was 
donated twice each year by each until the time of the death 
of Mrs. Struthers. (On record in the Ladies Aid Society 
Church record, 1927, Secy., Mrs. W. A. Comp) Mrs. Struth- 
ers was active also as a Club member and served as president 
of the Lyford Woman’s Community Club. 

After the death of Mrs. Struthers in 1927, her daughter, 
Mrs. Alice St. John, contributed to the Ladies Aid by paying 
for quilting done by these splendid quilters—a few stitches 
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by Mrs. Breece, Mrs. Deyo, and Mrs. Wygal included with 
the others. Many other donations by Mrs. St. John were 
accredited to her generosity and affection for us her moth- 
er’s friends. 

We pause here in the chronicles of this history to honor 
Alice St. John, member of and donor to the Ladies Aid, who 
passed to her reward in a San Antonio Hospital, February 
8, 1942. She was a life-long member of the Methodist Church. 
The Reverend Charles T. Hardt, Methodist Minister of Ray- 
mondville, Texas, conducted the services in San Antonio. 

We will keep her memory her kindliness, her lovely voice 
in song, her cheerfulness and grand personality. Hers was a 
life of benefit to many and of joy to us all. 

The Ladies Aid, as long as it was necessary or of benefit, 
met in the Ladies Aid Building as an aid to the church, 
remembering the instigator, Anna McBean, and the founder, 
Mrs. A. D. Struthers, and all those willing workers through 
the years. 


Longfellow’s “The Psalm of Life”: 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AT RED FISH BAY 


When Mr. BE. W. Archer was superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, on several occasions 
during the summer months he closed his One Price Store 
at 6:00 P. M. and arranged a way for all the Sunday School 
children to spend the night at Red Fish Bay. This was made 
possible through the gracious consent of the owner of the 
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ranch road, Mr. Raymond, who permitted Mr. Archer to take 
the Sunday School through his cattle ranch, and who made 
this request that was respected. 


The winding roadway was bordered with wild flowers 
and there were many blue fresh-water lakes where water 
fowl found a haven. White and gray Sand Hill Crane, white 
and blue Herron, pink Spoon Bill, and many other smaller 
water birds watched our passing. We stopped at the wind- 
mill tanks for sweet water to fill the water jugs; these wells 
supplied Mr. Raymond’s cattle on the ranch. 

Arriving at the Bay at sundown a swim in the Gulf at 
moonrise was followed by a supper. Sleep on blankets on 
the sunbaked sandy beach came reluctantly because of the 
sound of the Gulf and the bright moonlight above us. A 
swim in the Gulf at sunrise was followed by breakfast camp 
style. 

Mr. Archer conducted the regular Sunday School with 
songs and prayer and the scripture lesson by the Bayside. 
Arriving home at noontime, a long afternoon rest was 
taken; Epworth League at 6:00 P.M. ended a recreational 
Sabbath Day. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE MINNEAPOLIS COLONY 


Turner Tract Club members of the Lyford Woman’s Club 
were welcomed to the Lyford Community during those early 
years. These people had come from Minneapolis with Mr. 
Elmer Johnson, who owned a large tract of land, to settle on 
the Turner Tract west of town. They became earnest, suc- 
cessful farmers who built homes, as well as a church and a 
school in their community. A few months later this colony 
was joined by people from other large cities of the United 
States, from Canada, the Northwest, and from the New 
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England States. Some of these people had been factory 
managers in eastern cities, and some had been in business. 

Among those from the New England States coming to 
settle on a farm was the Reverend Mr. Johnson, a retired 
Methodist minister (a member of the New England Metho- 
dist Conference), his wife and four children. Mrs. Johnson 
was a musician, educated in pipe organ music and had been 
the organist in her husband’s church in Boston. She was 
also a finished musician at the piano and as a choir leader. 
Bringing her music and her piano, she was director of music 
in the Turner Tract Church until the death of her husband 
at their home on the farm. 

Coming to settle on another farm and to promote the 
Turner Tract settlement was the Pearson family. This 
family was notable and out of the ordinary. Carl Otto Pear- 
son came from a long line of Swedish seamen. Mr. Pearson 
made his first voyage from Liverpool, England, to the West 
Indies. After studying navigation he became Chief Officer 
on boats sailing from Stockholm to ports all over the world. 
Born in West Iversbyerke, Sweden, he married Miss Char- 
lotte Lincoln. They came from Northern Canada to settle 
on the Turner Tract in 1913 where Mr. Pearson became one 
among those successful farmers. Before World War II this 
couple visited Sweden and other parts of the world, return- 
ing after a year’s vacation. 

Then came the horrible scourge—small pox! God forbid! 
It spread like wildfire. None had the power to escape. Here 
the rich had no power to bribe. With only one doctor, Dr. 
White, to serve a 50 mile area, and the medical supplies low, 
the very poor had no choice but to creep away to die. Tempo- 
rary pest-houses were erected—“home of the homeless.” 
In some sections almost every house was a_ pest-house. 
Staunchly, the women of the community gathered food, 
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prepared it, and by day and night, acting as “Sisters of 
Mercy,’ by leaving food and supplies at a safe distance. 
Fear gripped the entire section. At the grim-looking now 
unfrequented depot, Leitch tapped out his pleas for medical 
supplies and those “I regret to inform you” messages. All 
the while his medical knowledge and humanitarian tenden- 
cies were being tapped to the near breaking point. 

On the outskirts of the community were many hut-like 
houses, made of dry grass and palm leaves covering a frame- 
work of poles. Some escaped to homes in brush thickets. 
Here on pallets lay languid brown bodies with no one to 
moisten the feverish lip and aching brow. Here cries of ter- 
rible anguish were heard—the cries of the dying. 

In terror, many had fled in confusion—women and chil- 
dren leaving their loved ones to the charity of the Almighty 
without the benefits of a priest, loved one, or friend for their 
dying message the closing of sightless eyes or burial. 

Many who walked the paths to and from the depot and 
hotel had hot, red lips and brows upon which burned the 
flush of fever. Each on an urgent mission of mercy. “Abne- 
gation of self and devotion to others” was the watchword 
now in this growing community. Meekly and fervently each 
did his best. 

One day, my nerves and emotions were thread-bare. The 
family had been living in exile. My anxiety seemed unbear- 
able. A slow thud accompanied by a low rumble greeted my 
ear. Merciful God! Dared I look? It could mean but one 
thing. A line of wagons, three, bearing oblong pine boxes 
followed by a number of boys and men on foot, came from 
the direction of Mexicato. The women and children had 
remained behind to mourn. 

I rushed from the house to find comfort in the compan- 
ionship of my neighbor, Anna McBean. 
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“Three more!” she agonized sinking into a chair, cover- 
ing her face with her apron. . 

Finally, in a choking voice I managed to say, “Dr. Leitch 
said yesterday, that Mr. Lyford was rushing in more medi- 
cine—maybe vaccine. The coming of the train will tell. Have 
you ever seen anything to compare with the energy and 
fortitude of Mr. Goth, the pharmacist? In mercy’s name 
where would we have been without him and his nurse- 
wife?” | 

With new hope, we went about our arduous duties. 


Soon the pestilence passed, leaving much sorrow in its 
wake. 


THE ARTESIAN WELLS 
The First and Only Artesian Well in the Magic Valley 


Interesting to note is the drilling of the first artesian 
well in Lyford. The first settlers watched in quaking antici- 
pation, in fear that there would be no water gush from the 
released pressure of the mountain fastness of the Sierra 
Nevada mountain range only 125 miles away, west of 
Lyford, and that their dreams of settlement here would not 
come true. What a relief it was when water finally was 
announced on February 10, 1907, by Curry Brothers, con- 
tractors, for whom the well was drilled by Mr. Lane. 

A bountiful supply for the Lyford Community came from 
the A. D. Struthers well, another artesian well, completed a 
few months after the first one. This has been in continuous 
use, with an abundance of mineral water, from that time on. 
Geologists tell us that this water may now be filtered in a 
scientific way, leaving pure water without mineral and ore 
content. We rejoice today that we have learned where and 
how to find sweet water. It was quite an experience in 1939, 
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when the first well sanded and we were without water over 
a period of three weeks. During that time we had to haul 
water to town from our country cousin’s farm wells. 

The very first pioneers of Lyford who came before the 
artesian well was drilled had water shipped in barrels from 
Kingsville on the accommodation train to drink, use and 
distribute through the tent hotel, managed by the Gulf 
Coast Company. Ice was also bought by those who could 


afford it at $4.50 per hundred, by express—first from Kings- 


ville, later from the Tucker Ice Plant in Brownsville at much 
less. cost. 

On the Stillman Ranch, we were told, there were wells. 
True, they often went dry; some wells went to salt also; 
then the cattle who might have died from drinking it, often 
ate prickly cacti, with its millions of thorns on the leaves of 
the plant, to quench their thirst and sustain life. Ranchers 
dug cisterns at their ranch homes, but these, too, went dry. 

Along the old Alice Trail to Brownsville, some miles from 
Lyford, walled in with mesquite logs, was an old well dug 
by Spanish Land Grant owners when the land belonged to 
Mexico. Travelers from the south with ox-teams traveled 
over the Alice Trail. They camped and rested here before 
starting north, over dry shifting sand hills on the King 
Ranch, to Alice and beyond. We named this well “Jacob’s 
Well,” and sometimes took friends from other states to see 
it, although there was nothing there but logs encasing a 
square hole so deep it looked black until your eyes were 
accustomed to see the water not so far down. The Mexican 
name, “Como se Lama,” or “What is it?” was the real name 
of the well, located on the ranch “Como Se Lama.” The 
water was sweet and cool, and, at night, to those who knew 
the stars, their refiected light into the well would guide the 
traveler north or south. By day, the shadows in the well 
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would tell the hour. Horses and men sometimes died of 
thirst and were lost in crossing the sand hills. Had they 
known what we know today—that a tin can sunken below 
the sand would gradually fill with sweet water—some might 
have been saved from thirst, however the horses might have 
waited a long time to drink much water. 


There was another well west along the old Military Trail 
which had been used by Taylor and later by Grant during 
their marches along the Rio Grande. It had also been used 
by other settlers who lived in the tip of the United States. 
Our problem at this time was how to get water for Lyford 
and its surroundings. 


A deep well on the Raymond Ranch located northeast of 
Lyford on the way to the Gulf was a mecca for thirsty, 
homesick pioneers. Pumped by a windmill from a never- 
ending water supply, it was an oasis on the edge of the sand 
hills. Thirsty ranch cattle and long horned Texas steers 
came to drink from the wooden troughs built for their use, 
and many picnics were held here, and many jugs of sweet 
water brought home to Lyford. 


There was one couple from Chicago who brought along 
their savings and bought a farm. The man was one of the 
floor managers in a great department store, and his wife had 
been a clerk for twelve years in the same store. They took 
food and water out to their new possession and remained ten 
days. Upon their return they said they had tried to dig a 
well themselves taking turns at it, and had found the water 
salty. They had spent all they had been saving for years on 
a farm, though they knew nothing about one. They had 
enough money left for tickets back home to Chicago. But 
they were only one couple among some five hundred who did 
brave the exploration and settlement and remained. 
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Water from the artesian well at Lyford was hauled in 
tanks to farms until each new settler mastered his situation 
and conditions. 


RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


Highway 96 is called “Hug the Coast Highway.” This all 
paved highway is said to be 36 miles shorter from Houston 
to the Rio Grande Valley than other highways. It passes 
through Kingsville, on through the famous King Cattle 
Ranch, and on to Raymondville, where oil fields in the sur- 
rounding territory and productive oil wells are made acces- 
sible by paved roads east and west. A paved road also leads 
to the Red Fish Bay cottages on the Gulf of Mexico at Fort 
Mansfield. 


Lyford, situated on the present highway, it being U. S. 
Highway 77, the longest in America leading to Canada, be- 
gins and ends with farming as a community center. With 
two deep wells, abundant artesian water is assured. 

As before mentioned, Lyford is on the main line of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway with through trains from Houston 
to Brownsville. It is on bus lines to and from Corpus Christi, 
San Antonio, Laredo, or west to Edinburg. Electric lines 
going north and south, west and east, serve Lyford and the 
thickly settled farm homes. The Bell Telephone System 
offices connect valley towns. There are rural mail routes 
to farms from the post office at Lyford. 


Lyford went through infancy, and adolescence, while it 
was bursting out at the seams, but now at late maturity it 
sets serenely by the side of the railroad. 


Many vegetables and much fruit, even more grain and 
cotton are grown in the area of Lyford. 


It is known throughout the valley as a town of clean liv- 
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ing and high thinking; a town not great in area but great 
in spirit. 

Returned servicemen have bought small tract farms and 
are building homes on the electric lines, and are bringing 
new life into the community. All this in addition to the suc- 
cessful farming through other past years is bringing 
new and other needs. Lyford needs another bank, larger 
churches, another hotel, and the long sought sanitorium. 

Judson Deyo, of Deyo and Ray Ranch, returning from 
World War I, said in advertising his Automobile Business, 
“T put the Ford in Lyford.” 


Lloyd Hample, returning from World War II, advertising 
Real Estate, said, “Mother and I put the Life in Lyford.” 


To quote from Walton Hills’ poem, 
THE LITTLE TOWNS OF TEXAS 


“The little towns of Texas will ever seem to me 

Like stars that light a prairie sky or isles that dot a sea; 

Like beads that sparkle here and there, on Texas flowered 
gown, 

Like figures on its rich brocade, of purple, green, and brown, 

God keep them childlike, restful, clean, pure as the Prairies 
are!” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE VALLEY 


Statistics have proven facts—there has been no depres- 
sion here excepting the depression sponsored by the New 
Deal. The Valley has not been standing still. During war- 
time abundant supplies of fruit and vegetables were grown 
by older men and club women. When all the boys and young 
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men here were taken into the war services, the aid of Mexi- 
can Government, Mexican labor prepared the fields for many 
farmers here and over the Rio Grande Valley. 

Along the Hug-the-Coast-Highway between Lyford and 
Sebastian, and between the levees of the food control, where 
the vegetable crops are insured, when the vegetables, row 
on row, are being gathered in the fields—rows of onions, red 
cabbages or white, lettuce, beets, spinach, radishes—women 
in many colorful dresses gather and tie into bunches with 
raffia all small vegetables and put them in mounds or rows. 
Men bring baskets to be filled, lift them and carry them to 
trucks to be hauled to vegetable sheds or freight cars. They 
earn good money, and if you are thinking in terms of money 
you will learn that sorted cabbages bring $40 per ton, or if 
you are artistic, you will recall the great picture “The 
Gleaners.” 

Sebastian and Combs are farming communities with 
schools and churches, grocery stores, post offices, and paved 
highways east and west. Between Sebastian, four miles 
away, and Lyford another farm community is developing 
along the electric lines east. 

At Combs, turn west on the highway going toward Rio 
Grande City, and you will pass through Santa Rosa, La 
Villa, Edcouch, Elsa, San Carlos, La Blanca and Edinburg 
with its Junior College, and independent school system and 
a population of nearly nine thousand. All of these towns are 
on the Southern Pacific Railway. They are of individual 
importance to the Valley. This is evident because of the 
paved feeder highways that form a ladder between Rio 
Grande City and Harlingen. From each of these towns the 
roads connect with Highway No. 83. In fact, there are eleven 
paved cross roads from developments along the Southern 
Pacific Railway in this territory that are used in trucking 
to canneries and processing plants. 
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ENGELMAN GARDENS ASSOCIATION 


Although Mr. Engelman did not realize the greatness 
of his adventure in developing this magic valley, this asso- 
ciation was of vast proportions in the citrus development 
and tomato canning. This garden has been productive during 
past years from the time of the first settlement in 1909. 


BIRD SANCTUARY 


There is a wooded spot known as the Bird Sanctuary 
where on Easter morning Sunrise Services are held by the 
music lovers of the Valley with chorus singers from all the 
churches. Here bird songs join in chorus with singers in 
solemn worship. 


COTTON FIELDS 


Cotton is an important product with Valley farmers. 
Cotton seed is selected from the best cotton to be planted in 
fields made ready for the seed as a farmer would pulverize 
the soil for onion, carrot, or celery seed. 

The cotton plants are thinned out by what is termed 
“chopping,” cultivated and “set-by,” and when fields are 
white with cotton boles, farmers scan the sky for rain as do 
farmers of Kansas at wheat harvesting time or as Iowa 
farmers do at corn picking time hoping there will be no hot 
winds, hail storms, or rain until harvest is over or well on 
the way. Cotton picking time is exciting time and an anxious 
time. When cotton seeds spring from the soil, when cotton 
blooms, and at cotton picking time—it is when the farmers, 
pickers, and buyers are alert. 

Gins hum 24 hours a day, electric lights flash, trucks 
deliver cotton to the gins, bales to shipping platforms and 
to box cars along the railroad track. Watchmen guard the 
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cotton bales against the fire menace. Fire is the main hazard 
to cotton bales before they are off to the cotton markets. 

Farmer and picker, ginner and buyer, tired but happy, 
each insured of a living for another year, with checks in the 
banks, and bills paid, look forward to the time when body 
and spirit will find relaxation. 

After the picking, cotton stalks must then be plowed 
under by a tractor, or raked in wind-rows and burned for 
land rotation of other agricultural products. 

Some of the Lyford club women have “run the tractor’”’ 
in plowing under cotton stalks while their farmer husbands 
rested or did other work necessary on the farm, such as 
stringing fences or selecting seed to be planted another sea- 
son. While fields are resting, soil receiving sun and moisture, 
cotton bales are moving from one market to another, cotton 
seed is being compressed for oil or cotton seed meal, and 
other products being made from cotton and cotton seed. 


CITRUS FRUIT 


Blossom time is in the month of February when the air 
is heavy with perfume, at this time of year one finds the 
citrus trees pink with lemon bloom or white with grapefruit 
bloom and the citrus grower, alert to frost or drouth, sprays 
the trees as needed before the bloom is set with fruit. 

After long waiting, harvest time comes. Then green fruit 
turns to pale lemon yellow, golden yellow, or the orange red 
of the tangerine in contrast with the deep green waxen 
leaves of the citrus trees. Boxes and hampers are bought 
new each year ready for the citrus harvesting. Much of the 
fruit is bought on the trees by the shipper and fruit process 
buyers. 

Boyce House, author of the book, “I Give You Texas,” 
writes a salutation as an advertisement for Joskes’ of San 
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Antonio. We quote Boyce House who has so delicately pre- 
sented the subject: “We salute our neighbors of the Valley 
of the Rio Grande, who in only a few decades have magically 
transformed a tropical tangle of mesquite and brush into one 
of the richest and most fertile valleys in all the world. Here 
the great citrus groves stretch to the Rio Grande incredibly 
beautiful under the tropic sun, and no one who has walked 
in a Texas grove in bloom will ever forget it. Here delicious 
fruits grow in rich profusion and are sent out to gather 
fame for Texas.” 

Citrus trees, like grape vines, may be set out in orchards 
to bear fruit the third year, but time is required to bring 
citrus fruit trees to an extensive yield. These facts are 
proven by those experimenting during the first years in 
citrus orchard maturities. 

If the object of this writing was to exploit those who 
own and market different communities here known by your 
historian, many interesting stories might be written of 
them. Some are retired doctors or dentists, some are college 


professors who left their profession and bought orange and 


citrus orchards, fig orchards, grape vineyards, papaya 
groves, agricultural farms, truck garden fields, and some 
strawberry gardens. Strawberries are marketed in Decemi- 
be and bring top prices. These professional men wisely 
employ cultural schools, professionalists in their training, 
who know how and when to market to advantage and how 
to irrigate and care for citrus trees. Some orchardists are 
employed by the year by several owners. They go to each 
orchard all through the year; the owner and the orchardists 
each receive a reasonable income. 

Second to citrus fruit marketing is the tomato market- 
ing season. Engelman Gardens of Elsa centers their huge 
packing plants and canning plants in the irrigated section. 
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Lyford is another great center in the dry farming section. 
Train loads of tomatoes are shipped from packing sheds in 
Lyford each tomato season. 

Of the citrus fruit products, Weslaco has a most unusual 
plant. You will see the name TEXSUN on every grocery 
shelf in the United States. But remember this advertising 
costs something. Some of the first cans at least were gifts 
and samples of canned fruit juice to be sent out. The plant 
is something wonderful and a prolific intellect planned and 
promoted the machinery and fruit manufacturing, if such 
this may be styled. It is said that one thousand and fifty 
tons of fruit per day is used in the process of juicing that 
leaves nothing but the seed. Extracts from the pulp and 
peel are completely utilized through dehydration; this latter 
is in demand for feeding in the dairy industry. In earlier 
years of canning fruit juice, peel and pulp were waste in 
processing fruit. . 

This vision of one development is a wonder to curious 
visitors. Truck loads of fruit travel along the highways to 
the plant, blocks in length, and as fast as one truck unloads 
and moves on another is there to deposit fruit that is carried 
by elevators to bins, sorted and ready to become juice— 
canned, labeled and crated ready for delivery. There is noth- 
ing like this cannery anywhere else. There are many other 
citrus juice canneries—almost every one of the towns in the 
valley have one or more—but this dehydration plant is the 
only one here. 

The 1945 Year Book of the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
edited and published by Mabel Collier Eppright, and printed 
by Mission Times, Mission, Texas, contains an article by Net 
Wetzel Willacy County historian and promoter of Hug-the- 
Coast-Highway, in which this is said of the Magic Valley: 
“Over one hundred and ten million dollars was received for 
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different commodities grown in the past twelve months in 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas.” 


Each town of this Magic Valley reflects a different aim 
and a different atmosphere in its business activities. The 
customs of each reflects the personalities of the people 
dwelling there. Although each town has developed agricul- 
tural sections second to none of their size, with intellectual 
and cultural improvements in their surroundings and man- 
ner of living, in contrast to the 1909 settlement the results 
of these great achievements—even to those who began the 
experimental developing in an empty land—are astounding. 


I can recall the time when Eagle Brand Milk was used 
exclusively during those first years by the pioneers in the 
settlement, interesting facts in contrast disclose dairies here 
now and ice cream factories . There are 15 large dairies with 
inspected milk cows. These inspected milk cow herds do not 
include the herd of the Falfurrias Dairy of the famous King 
Ranch. During World War II because of O. P. A. rationing 
15 dairies were closed out. Farmers and individual home 
owners have their own milk cows supplying their needs. In 
1909 no ice cream could be purchased. Now there are six 
large manufacturers making ice cream. All these the Gov- 
ernment keeps under inspection. 


Listed in the telephone directory are 22 towns and 18 
newspapers with interesting news columns. The four county 
seats, with departmental offices and county officials, have 
county court house buildings in keeping with the develop- 
ment of the Valley. There are 24 banks and 48 hotels. There 
are three full pages in the telephone book listing cafes serv- 
ing American and Mexican food. There are 47 refrigeration 
service offices, 80 packing plants, and citrus exchanges and 
40 canneries serve the Valley produce companies. 
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‘In 1909 Brownsville and Rio Grande City had one small 
room each for custom office service and a Mexican ferry boat 
toll service for convenience of people crossing the Rio Grande 
into Mexico and vice versa. Now (1945) there are three 
steel extension toll bridges along the Rio Grande at Browns- 
ville, McAllen and Rio Grande City. The three international 
bridges have custom houses for every department of Gov- 
ernment requirements. 

Listed are three columns of Government offices in the 
telephone directory. There are five broadcasting stations 
KVAL, one fourth mile out of town on the highway north of 
Brownsville; KGBS, between Harlingen and San Benito; 
KRGV, Weslaco, affiliated with NBC Red and Blue Broad- 
casting Station network; KRIO, McAllen; and KURV, Edin- 
burg are the five stations. | 

T.V. Stations from San Antonio, Galveston, and Houston 
come in on channel 4 and 5 over networks KRGU Harlingen, 
and Matamoros, Mexico from 6:00 P.M. to 10:30. Sunday, 
3:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M. There are high tower distributing 
programs here in the Rio Grande Valley. 

All towns on the two railway systems, Missouri Pacific 
and Southern Pacific, have suitable depots and regular rail- 
road officials. Brownsville is also the terminus of the two 
bus lines, the Missouri and Pacific and the Union Bus Line, 
which extend over state highways north and south. Junc- 
tions in Harlingen transfer passengers north to Corpus 
Christi, and San Antonio, connecting with the Greyhound 
Bus Line. Missouri Pacific transfers to Mission and all towns 
in the upper Valley. These bus lines have depots in Har- 
lingen and Brownsville. In June, 1950 a Greyhound Bus Line 
was started at Brownsville also. The bus lines are an ac- 
commodation in business and sickness, since during the war 
many car owners were unable to move from place to place, 
even this short distance. 
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The Missouri Pacific round house in Harlingen has en- 
larged its capacity of service each year to meet the demands 
of shipping on its branch lines east and west such as oil and 
oil development, and agricultural products being shipped to 
Harlingen and then distributed over the Valley or out of it. 

In this small area there are some patches of prairie land 
with grasses to remind one of the land of the Dakotas or 
Nebraska. There are live oak and red scrub oak and cedar 
and pine as in Colorado and Minnesota. There are cotton- 
woods like those along the creeks in west Kansas and in 
spring the red-bud trees bloom with the dogwood. The 
purple laurel bloom like those of Ohio and Louisiana and 
surprises one when spring comes. Gulf waves on the Gulf 
ports are ocean waves, in miniature. River ports with their 
crude ferry boats remind one of a boat-man’s call. 

Rio Grande City. Climb the rocky steps above Rio Grande 
City and view the river. Turn over the small rocks and watch 
little chameleon ant eaters rush away from them. Count the 
oil derricks in surrounding scenery among the wild olive 
trees in white bloom. Wait awhile on the rocky hilltop for 
the hour when the sun’s rays reveal the Rocky Mountain 
range—its jagged edge of mountains, blue against the sky; 
watch the shadows deepen and the mountain tops turn pink. 
The Sierra Nevada in Mexico has changed its name here to 
Sierra Madre. This range is only 75 miles straight west of 
Rio Grande City. If you look long enough, the dim mountain 
line will be visible on down southwest—a long line of blue. 
To those who have seen the mountains, Sierra Madre is 
distinctly a mountain scene similar to Colorado mountain 
ranges. | 

Rio Grande City is the home of Mrs. Florence Scott as 
mentioned in the Chronicles of the club women in reference 
to her book, Heritage of the Lower Rio Grande Valley. Mrs. 
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Scott, County Superintendent of School of Staar County, and 
Mrs. Jesse Wheeler, editor of the Brownsville Herald, are 
the two club women who have done much for the people here 
in the Valley in a cultural] way along with Effa Stark Sanders 
from Harlingen. 


View of Ringgold Barracks and Rio Grande City, 
pes an engraving published in a magazine of the 
1870's. 


This old city is more ancient than any other on the Rio 
Grande. Much of the old city still is there and the customs 
of the people as well. Rio Grande City still is a river port 
and has been a port of entry to Mexico for many decades. 
The bridge where the U. S. Customs officers are on guard 
and the land where the U. S. Customs office building stand, 
are owned by the United States. Fort Ringgold was there 
from the time of the Civil War. 
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In 1909, from the Army “look tower,” the distant moun- 
tains seemed but a few miles away. 


Rio Grande City indeed is historic, a part of old Mexico. 
It was sleeping complacently in 1909 when land seekers ar- 
rived, just as it had been in 1848 when Fort Ringgold was 
established with Army men—Taylor, then Grant, and later 
on, General Pershing followed the Military Road to Fort 
Ringgold in Rio Grande City. 


You will wish to stay and look over the ancient buildings 
there. Although the city has changed some, the altitude has 


Mexican Hut on Road to Rio Grande City 


not changed. The elevation is 300 feet above sea level; it is 
that beginning of the foothills of the Sierra Nevada Rocky 
Mountains. The air has the mountain freshness of foothills 
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that would be a health resort for tired service men if they 
wished to be away from the world for awhile. ! 


_ There is no town on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande 
opposite Rio Grande City, but a Mexican Ferry Boat Com- 
pany owns and operates a ferry boat landing for anyone 
wishing to cross over to the United States. Ferry boat trans- 
port has been a custom since the time of the establishment 
of the Spanish Land grant settlement of Rio Grande City. 
It is surprising to learn of the great number of people who 
still wish to follow the custom of entering the United States 
at this point now. 


MISSION 


Follow highway 83 from the highest point at Rio Grande 
City to Mission. Mission, whose slogan is, “Home of the 
Grapefruit,” is much more than this; with its vast develop- 
ment from 1909 it has been first in everything of value in 
the advancement of the Valley. 

The slogan of the Valley Brick and Tile Company, Mis- 
sion, “What the Valley makes, makes the Valley.” Mission 
is the home of natural gas used all over the Valley. There 
is a yearly Citrus Fiesta in Mission, the Citrus Style show 
and street parade. The Bougainvillea trail begins at Mission. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway services, canning factories, 
and agricultural achievements and runs along the winding 
roadway of the purple blooming Bougainvillea and orange 
blossom trail. 

With the beginning of so much of development of natural 
production, Mission is also a musical center. Mr. Fisher, 
pipe organist, and organ teacher, was the first president of 
the Civic Music Association of the Valley. Concerts from the 
best musical talent are brought here each year. These con- 
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certs are all held in the valley center in Harlingen in the 
auditorium in Fair Park where all music lovers may attend. 

Mission, with Rio Grande City, is the high point of the 
Valley. 


BANDITS 


Complacency in our happy valley was shattered by the 
evidence of the presence of Mexican bandits. American born 
Mexican families were restless and apprehensive in 1913; 
they stayed close to town and told the townsmen that bandits © 
were getting small groups of men together to kill and burn 
homesteads and drive off cattle to the Mexican side of the 
Rio Grande. 

Mr. Phillagonia was shot by bandits in the presence of 
his two sons on their way to Lyford and their horses were 
taken from them; this perhaps, was a fued. This was still 
the United States and bandits could not harm us, we 
thought, yet bands of Mexican bandits had been forming 
over the entire Valley, breaking into homes and stores, tak- 
ing canned goods, clothing and guns. They also drove away 
cattle and horses with them; there was no way to track them 
through thick brush. 

We were confident that the Mexican national govern- 
ment was not involved. However, if it had not been for the 
flood water of the Rio Grande River in 1913, the Mexican 
bandits would have had a free hand in this section of the 
United States. Not until Mr. Austin and his son were killed 
in 1915 did we realize the truth. The cavalry soldiers had 
been withdrawn from Fort Brown. This was well known to 
Germany, then preparing for war in 1914. As it was, Ger- 
many began to plan a revolution in Mexico and in 19135 
Germany paid Pancho Villa and his army to begin the revo- 
lution. All first-born males of American families on the 
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American side of the border were to be killed by the Mexi- 
can bandits. The reward which the bandits were to receive 
besides the pay they received from Germany as an army 
each month during the revolution was their Rightful share 
of all land from the Rio Grande to the Nueces River—their 
right by conquest. 

Germany with Mexican bandits, was to engage the 
United States and Mexico in war while they conquered 
Europe. Now, that was in World War One. The river flooded 
and wet-backs could not cross or swim the mighty stream. 
The government of Mexico learned of the plot of the revo- 
_lution and the bandits. Their small beginning stopped at the 
border. Mexico did not want to fight—and did not. The 
army soon rounded up the bandits for all time; but there 
was a bloody battle in Matamoros, and all the men of Lyford 
left town for Brownsville in order to be there. The word 
had gone about the country of the time and the place. Mexi- 
can men, around Lyford, who knew the trend of the bandits, 
left the Valley or stayed out in the brush—not through fear, 
but they did not want to be in it. As they said, ‘We were 
born in the United States.” , 


CHRONICLES OF 
THE 
LYFORD WOMAN’S COMMUNITY CLUB 
LYFORD, TEXAS 


RESUME 
CLUBS OVER THE NATION 


About 85 years ago the first group of women organized 
a club for women in the United States for the benefit of all 
women socially, politically and educationally. This move- 
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ment of clubs for women swept across the nation. Clubs thus 
formed are known as Federated Women’s Clubs—of cities, 
of districts, of states, and of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Child Labor was among the first subjects discussed in the 
clubs while all subjects were on the educational program at 
every Women’s Club Convention. Nationally, members find 
inspiration in Federated Club work through lectures by 
women familiar with their subjects. 


THE CLUB OF LYFORD 


Lyford women, in order to preserve the culture they 
wanted for themselves and their families, organized a club 
for women as early as 1910. Intellectual and unselfish, this 
club of women accomplished lasting benefits through suc- 
cessive years of club activity; its influence and zeal are 
ineffaceable. Truly this procedure was a brave undertaking 
among Valley Clubs. 


CHRONICLES OF THE LYFORD WOMAN’S 
COMMUNITY CLUB 


Other Clubs 


._ Originator and first president of the Music Club was 

Mrs. C. E. Craig. Classes in harmony and piano benefited 
under her teaching. Kathern and Elton Ray were among her 
piano students who learned to play the piano creditably 
under her training. One of her students, Evelyn Redlund 
Vassberg, continued her study of music in the famous school 
of music at Lindsborg, Kansas, where the Messiah of Handel 
is presented yearly to those who come to hear the rendering 
of this great oratorio. 
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A Garden Club was organized with Mrs. C. E. Craig be- 
ing the organizer and sponsor, directing the members on 
how and when to plant flowers and shrubs that grew best 
and instructing in the beautification of lawns and landscape 
gardening in her own demonstration garden. Flower shows 
given by Mrs. Craig became a success and an incentive to 
members to grow flowers for exhibits and for the home, the 
sick, the church, and the club in the Lyford Community. 
Flowers grown by her were entered in the Valley wide Gar- 
den Club exhibits and received many prizes. 

Mrs. Craig was also the originator and the president of 
the Children’s Audubon Class in the study of birds; they 
used colored plates and pamphlets received each week from 
the Audubon Society to study different birds during the 
summer months. Prizes were awarded each week to children 
bringing the best story on “Why We Should Care for the 
Birds.” 

Mrs. Craig also organized the Girl Scout Movement, 
Campfire Girls and Girl Reserves, serving as instructor for 
each of these organizations in the community; she used her 
time and money for the advancement and moral uplift of the 
girls in the community. 

A young peoples’ music study club, The Mendelssohn 
Club, was organized by Mrs. C. E. Craig, Misses Mable Clair 
Stanford, and Hazel Alma Millard, Constantly in practice to 
entertain on all occasions, they were busy in the study of 
music. Besides the actual study, these young women pre- 
sented the elaborate operetta, ‘The Rose and The Pearl,” 
calling themselves the La Legro Club. La Legro means, 
musically, light and playful. 

Since these three members made a small beginning, they 
invited other ladies, not so musically inclined, to join them 
with a literature division, meeting first one night and then 
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another to suit their requirements. They finally agreed to 
meet in the afternoon so that more could be present; thus 
including all of the charter members as well as those who 
were members of either division of the La Legro Club. A 
constitution and by-laws were presented by the club and 
were adopted by the Literature Division as well. ‘Where 
harmony rules there is peace.” But harmony did not con- 
tinue to rule. 

April 24, 1912, the musical division withdrew from the 
club and the literature division continued with the name 
Literature Club, expanding and growing through many ad- 
versities to success, with enjoyment and enlightenment as 
well. 


August 6, 1910. Minutes of the first open meeting. 


Miss Hazel Millard was appointed chairman of the 
evening, followed by the election of the following offi- 
cers: Miss Edna Wyegal, President of the General As- 
sembly; Miss Althea Parfet, Scribe and Treasurer; and 
Mrs. F. J. Groth, President Literary Section. (She later 
resigned in favor of Miss Marie Deyo.) 


Red Cross work has always been of first consideration 
with Mrs. Craig and the library of the Community Club has 
held an important place. She, being a methodical worker, 
found time for each department, and time, too, for her 
friends. With all her assistance to the community, her home 
is always enticing and spotless. She has never neglected her 
family—her husband and daughter; she has never been too 
weary to carry flowers and vases to decorate the club room. 
All through the years her hobby has been “flowers for the 
sick.” 
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ORGANIZATION 


The first meeting of the Lyford club was held in the 
Lyford Hotel Parlors on August 6, 1910. Miss Edna Wygal 
was elected president of the Literature Division by vote of 
the charter members. Her method of procedure was to corre- 
late the literature division with the music division in pro- 
grams to entertain in a literary way. The object of this 
division was recreation through literature, current events, 
music study, and home economics. The first subject was 
“Longfellow, The Man, and His Poetry.” 


EDNA WYGAL BARR 


Edna Wygal was educated in Paola, before coming to 
Lyford from sunny Kansas. She spent a year in the Hon- 
duras visiting friends who had gone there from the United 
States. Educational narratives of life in Honduras, of the 
country and its people, were interesting and humorously 
told as a comparison with this new country. 

Edna and her sister, Perrie Wygal, are direct descend- 
ants of Commodore Oliver H. Perry, who, on the occasion of 
the historic victory on Lake Erie, September 10, 1812, sent 
the message to General Harrison: ‘‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours.” It was his brother, another Commodore 
Perry, whose strategic interview with Japan, during the 
administration of President Pierce in 1854, opened a port of 
Japan to prvileges of American merchant vessels. 

Edna Wygal was later married to Dr. J. Barr of Indiana. 


It was decided to hold the regular meetings every two 
weeks on Friday evening at 7:30, in the Hotel parlors until 
further notice. A meeting was called for Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 10, in the Hotel parlors to determine a course 
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of study to be adopted by the Literature Division of the 
Club. 

Miss Hazel Millard gave an interesting and instructive 
biography of Chopin, he being the musical topic of the eve- 
ning, which was followed by a few remarks on the subject 
by Mrs. C. E. Craig. The meeting then adjourned. Those 
present were Mesdames C. E. Craig, B. D. and Daisy Steven- 
son, F. J. Groth, Vet Wygal, also the Misses Millard, Perry 
and Edna Wygal and Althea B. Parfet. 

Above stands approved as the first written record of La 
Legro Club, signed, Althea B. Parfet, Scribe. 


This Literature Division was to meet alternately with the 
Musical Division, who, having their own special programs, 
met with their own President, Mrs. C. E. Craig, but both 
Divisions had the same Assembly President, Vice-President, 
and the same Scribe and Treasurer, so as not to conflict in 
joint meetings and also to have enough ladies present to 
form a club at each meeting. 


The Literature Division was to be governed by the Musi- 
eal Division or founders, Mrs. C. E. Craig, Miss Hazel Mil- 
lard, and Miss Mable Stanford. 

At the August 10, 1910, meeting Miss Marie Deyo was 
elected Vice-President of the General Assembly of the two 
divisions of the La Legro Club, Music and Literature. She 
was to serve with Miss Edna Wyegal, the President of the 
General Assembly. 

At the meeting held August 19, 1910, Mrs. C. E. Craig 
presented “The Origin of Music” ; “Music in the Philippines” 
was given by Miss Marie Deyo. 

September 2, 1910—“‘Origin of Literature” was the topic 
given by Miss Edna Wygal. Several current topics of interest 
were also discussed. Present were Mesdames Daisy and 
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Nellie Stevenson, Rose Strater, Vet Wygal, F. J. Groth, and 
Misses Marie Deyo, Althea Parfet, and Edna Wygal. 

October 12, 1910. ‘The Life of Frances Hodgson Burnet”’ 
was the subject given by Mrs. F. J. Groth, Miss Hazel Millard 
gave the “Life of Beethoven” with one of his musical com- 
positions. 

Charter members were those who joined during the club 
year 1910-1911 as follows: 

Musical section: Mrs. C. E. Craig, Misses Mable Stanford, 
Hazel Millard, Marie Deyo, Edna Wygal, and Althea Parfet. 
Literature section: Mrs. F. J. Groth, Mrs. Daisy Stevenson, 
Mrs. A. B. Millard, Miss Perrie Wygal, Mrs. T. C. Hood, Mrs. 
Nellie Stevenson, Mrs. Aldrich, Mrs. Boss, Mrs. Burt, Mrs. 
Buell, Mrs. Comp, Mrs. E. L. Houghton, Mrs. Sleffel, Mrs. 
Deyo, Mrs. Gowen, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. Van Kirk, Mrs. A. D. 
Struthers, Mrs. Vet Wygal, Mrs. Osborn, Miss Anna Mc- 
Bean, and Mrs. Irma Ray. Miss Wygal promoted an atmos- 
phere among the club women that was very successful. She 
was a leader from the very first to the last of the year. And 
from her colorful leadership as president, the courageous 
individualism of Club Women now covers half a century. 

The Literature Division of the La Legro Club also plan- 
ned club picnics, dinners, and entertainment in return for 
the delightful musical programs given by the musical divi- 
sion. 

The Year Books of the Club present interesting programs 
during the years. There were debates on ‘Equal Suffrage,”’ 
Tolstoi’s “War and Peace,” interesting book reviews—Texas 
History, Texas Lore, Programs for Decoration Day and the 
Ath of July celebration. These were given for “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

The first party given during the time Miss Wygal was 
president was a house warming. From a news clipping 
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printed in the June 29, 1911, issue of the Lyford Currant 
(the first newspaper printed in the valley except for the 
Brownsville Herald) we read the following news of club 
activities. 

Honoring Mrs. C. E. Craig, founder of the musical divi- 
sion of the La Legro Woman’s Club, a housewarming as a 
surprise, was given in her home. 

An elaborate Shakespearian program was carried out, 
each lady reading a quotation from Shakespeare from the 
hand-printed, hand-painted place card similar to old valen- 
tines. ! 


These favors were decorated with brides of the Shake- 
spearian age, in miniature, in water colors, by Mrs. Steven- 
son, one of the club members. Mabel Standford and Hazel 
Millard entertained with classical music. Mrs. Hood, in cos- 
tume with a small basket of vegetables on her arm, danced 
to the “Irish Washer Woman,” accompanied by Mable Stand- 
ford at the piano. While there was mirth, there was also 
dignity. 


THE CLUB LIBRARY 


Dr. and Mrs. Smouse, eminent in the history of this Club 
as the founders of the library, are mentioned with grateful 
appreciation. 

Dr. Smouse, a noted physician, surgeon, and M. D. in 
Des Moines, Iowa, retired from practice; he and his wife 
joined their friends, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Struthers, in Lyford 
during the winter months of 1909 and 1910. They came be- 
cause of the continuous sunshine, and agreeable climate, the 
hunting, and the fellowship of their friends. 

Dr. and Mrs. Smouse came to spend a second winter 
(1910-1911) in Lyford. After the Club meeting on March 
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29, 1911, held in the home of the historian, a discussion was 
held concerning the need of a library by those who had come 
to call on Reverend and Mrs. G. M. Glick from Kansas City, 
Missouri, a retired Methodist Episcopal minister who came 
to spend the winter with his daughter and grandchildren. 

Taking part in this discussion were Dr. and Mrs. Smouse, 
Rev. Glick, Mrs. T. C. Hood, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Struthers, 
Mrs. E. M. Sorenson, Mrs. E. L. Houghton, Mrs. Rose, and 
Mrs. Boss, the latter suggesting a Book Shower of good 
books after they had been read at home. Mrs. B. D. Steven- 
son offered a number of books for the Club whenever they 
had time to unpack them. Mrs. Struthers had books to offer. 
Dr. White, coming in on a professional call, offered a song 
book—“‘Songs the Whole World Sings” with words and music 
arranged by D. Appleton and Co. 

Dr. Smouse mentioned that he and Mrs. Smouse would 
solicit books among their friends and assured us that books 
would be sent along to the Club as fast as selected. Com- 
menting on the circulating library Dr. Smouse said, “A 
circulating Library Company as mentioned by Club mem- 
bers could not afford to send books this far, because they 
might be too long coming and going to be of benefit to the 
Company and the readers as well, since there is only one 
train each day.” 

Books of every kind came from Dr. Smouse up to the 
time of the death of Mrs. Smouse. The last contribution to 
this library from Dr. Smouse, sent in the name of Mrs. 
Smouse, was the sum of $100. 

Dr. and Mrs. Smouse came to Lyford for several winters 
becoming a part of the community each winter. Formerly 
they and the Struthers had traveled together in England 
where Mr. Struthers and Dr. Smouse became Shriners. Mrs. 
Struthers’ brother, who was Lord Mayor of London at this 
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time, entertained the two couples in his home. The brother 
and Mrs. Struthers were cousins of Woodrow Wilson, former 
president of the United States. Other winters Dr. and Mrs. 
Smouse and Mr. and Mrs. Struthers had spent in Japan, 
China, Mexico, Panama, and South America. Lyford, in 
Cameron County, Texas was a quiet and new interlude to 
Dr. and Mrs. Smouse, both quite unassuming people. 


Dr. Smouse, a successful doctor, whose practice was 
among the very wealthy people of Des Moines, considered 
himself a steward of the money he had earned by faithfully 
administering to their needs as a physician. Dr. Smouse said, 
“Anything I have gained in life, I want to put into immediate 
use for the benefit of humanity.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Smouse were truly philanthropists and 
words are inadequate in expressing their value to the com- 
munity. Your historian was especially favored each winter 
in the association with them—each morning writing letters 
for Mrs. Smouse to her friends, thus learning how great 
philanthrophists distribute their money. Each time they 
came to spend the winter here, water color place cards, score 
ecards, and other favors, amounting to $25.00 or more, 
painted by your historian, were carried away to be distri- 
buted as Mrs. Smouse wished. They were useful to her and 
of benefit to the artist, who was to do better work each year 
for one so appreciative of the artist’s work. 


When you have all of this history you will realize the 
value of Dr. and Mrs. Smouse here: a philanthropist’s way 
in helping, and how often they distributed benefits to the 
Club. 

Mrs. Smouse wished to stay in Lyford. When we tried 
to persuade Dr. Smouse to endow a Sanitarium in Lyford 
he just smiled, put on his hat, took his gun and went hunt- 
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ing. Life in the open was his greatest delight. Hours and 
hours of time to hunt quail, then so plentiful, was a relaxa- 
tion. 

Dr. Smouse decided to locate in California—Los Angeles 
being their choice. He said, “We are growing older each 
year, and we must settle where we can be comfortable with 
conveniences such as we cannot expect here, this country 
being so new. Yet, we are sorry to leave friends we believe 
we have made here.” | 

After leaving Lyford, Dr. Smouse returned to Des Moines 
and there disposed of his holdings accumulated over years 
of practice. Having no children of his own, he substantially 
endowed near relatives, but with the prinicpal of his pos- 
sessions he founded a home and school for unfortunate chil- 
dren in Des Moines, Iowa. A building with a perpetual 
maintenance was erected in his name. 

Des Moines newspapers published a many-page edition 
of the life and works of Dr. and Mrs. Smouse, revealing 
many other philanthropic benefits Dr. Smouse had contri- 
buted to medical disease. Some local residents have some of 
these papers telling of his life and work as a doctor in Des 
Moines. Mrs. E. M. Sorenson read a paper before the Club 
December 31, 1931, on Library Day, which was entitled, 
“The Smouse Endowed School in Des Moines, Iowa.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Struthers spent the first winter after the 
Smouses had located in California visiting with Dr. and Mrs. 
Smouse. The gift of the Club had been sent them, the blue 
bonnet picture in oil that Mrs. Stevenson had painted, hung 
in their living room. 

Had Dr. and Mrs. Smouse located here what a difference 
it could have made in the benefit derived from our associa- 
tion with them and for this community under the medica] 
care of Dr. Smouse. Evidently, they did consider Lyford 
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people as their friends, because of donation of books and the 
foundation of the Woman’s Community Club Library. 

Dr. Smouse’s Los Angeles home was modest and his 
income was sufficient for their welfare and enjoyment and 
comfort. One servant, a friend who lived with them for 
years, received a beneficiary endowment—the home and all 
of its contents being willed to her at the death of Dr. 
smouse. 


A few years after Dr. Smouse settled in California, word 
was received of his death. No finer monument could have 
been erected than the home Dr. Smouse had established and 
endowed in his name for unfortunate children. 

When the library of the Lyford Woman’s Community 
Club was first established Mrs. Bird Rockwell Miller (A. H. 
Miller) acted as librarian. From the Club room these books 
were loaned during the Club year; the library was open three 
days each week during the summer also. The library was 
housed in the Club room (Pioneer Hall). Book boxes with 
shelves having glass sliding doors, conveniently moved, held 
the labeled books, all classified. Assistance in this work was 
given by Club members, by Miss C. P. Crittenden of Con- 
cordia, Kansas, here to spend the winter, and Rev. C. P. 
Hughes, Pastor of the M. E. Church, and his wife, Mrs. 
Hughes. 


MRS. BOSS 


_ Mrs. W. A. Boss was unanimously elected president of 
the Literature Club. Washington, D. C. had been her home; 
she had been educated there.. Her education included music, 
voice, piano, art, china painting, water color and oil painting. 
Her education was broadened through foreign travel. She 
was also a graduate nurse. 
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Her husband was at this time, a national committeeman 
of the Republican party ; he had come here first before bring- 
ing his family. He said, “I have found the most wonderful 
spot in the most marvelous climate in the United States.” 

Here he built a modern house on a farm close to Lyford, 
a house surrounded by native trees where all through the 
year birds nested and sang. 

Mrs. Boss, her little son, and her father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aldrich, came to Lyford after their household 
belongings were here. Mr. Aldrich was a retired editor of 
the paper he owned and edited in Washington, D. C. He 
hoped for returning health in this mild climate. 

This home was furnished with expensive imported rugs 
that covered the floors; highly polished articles of furniture 
stood in their respective places; the grand piano held the 
greatest place of interest. 

- Hundreds of books on every known subject for reference 
were brought by Mr. Aldrich. They were books which one 
would expect to see at hand for the use of city editor. The 
walls of the rooms were hung with pictures in oil and water 
colors to be studied and admired; these were the works of 
Mrs. Boss. These were beautiful, comparing well with a 
collection of some noted artist. Cabinets of china, hand- 
painted by Mrs. Boss, stood in the dining room, while other 
cabinets held bric-a-brac and relics gathered through foreign 
travel. Mrs. Boss often played the piano. She said, “Music 
rests my father so.” 

Murals on canvas rolled up on curtain poles hung on the 
walls of the nursery room of her little son. Dream Boat, a 
ship at sail on a calm sea, was a favorite subject of her Mees 
son for bedtime stories. - 

Often club members came here, planning club work. 
Regular meetings were held here also, the husbands being 
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invited. In such surroundings and under the influence of 
Mrs. Boss, club women received needed inspiration. She 
graciously contributed from her knowledge in advancing the 
club. Mrs. Boss had a faculty, sometimes lacking in good 
leaders, of bringing out the best in each club member, in- 
spiring each to believe she was important in the work of 
this Woman’s Club. 


Her mother was also an active member who gave much 
of her knowledge and effort to the club, until the rapidly 
failing health of Mr. Aldrich became an urgent reason for 
them to leave at once. They moved to Ottawa, Kansas. 

This was the background of Mrs. Boss; she made a last- 
ing impression upon the club as a leader in its organization; 
she placed members first through her unselfishness. The 
club members adored her. 


MRS. STANDFORD 


Elizabeth Standford, who served the club as president 
during its third year, said in an interview, “I was a priv- 
ileged child, educated under special instruction. My father 
was a practicing physician in an Illinois town where my 
mother was a graduate from a well known finishing school 
for young women. My father died when I was eight years 
old, and the President and trustees of this college prevailed 
upon my mother to become the matron, offering a substan- 
tial salary and a suite of rooms in the dormitory for my 
mother and me, with every privilege she might wish. So in 
this young woman’s college, from the age of eight, I was 
tutored in the grades by different members of the faculty; 
later I joined the classes of the young women in special 
studies in preparation for teaching. During these years I 
took a special course in music in this school, where I grad- 
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uated at eighteen. In other words, I was an experiment in 
advanced education, contacting other children on when my 
mother and IJ attended church.” 

Abraham Lincoln Standford, her husband, was a pros- 
perous nurseryman in Iowa. He came to Texas to get away 
from the cold and snow of the Iowa winters and to build a 
home in the Rio Grande Valley. When the home was built, 
Mrs. Standford and their four children came to join him. 
They brought with them their piano and the music of Mrs. 
Standford and of her daughter, Mabel, who had just grad- 
uated in music from a school in Iowa. They brought their 
sectional book cases and many books, their household goods 
and furnishings, and the farm implements and tools used in 
the nursery in Iowa. 

The chronicles of this Club can give only a part of her 
activities in the community, church and school. Her hus- 
band, planting trees and palms over the town and doing the 
highway, helped in her work of improving the community. 


MRS. HOUGHTON 


Mrs. E. L. Houghton, fourth president of the Club, was 
a native of the New England States. She was a Chase, and 
a descendant of the Chase who signed the Declaration of 
Independence. She was the wife of E. L. Houghton, a des- 
cendant of the Houghton who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, also. 

She could be recognized as a New Englander from her 
precise pronunciation and her carefully worded sentences. 
Very conservative in manner, and a devout Christian, she 
divided her energy between the Club and the Baptist 
Church. She was well educated and a musician. She said, 
“T thought to bring an old organ first, to this new country. 
It takes so small a space, and I must have music.” 
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Mrs. Houghton was not only a capable president, but a 
member ever ready when necessary to fill-in on the club pro- 
grams, until ill health compelled her to withdraw from her 
club membership. 


LYFORD AND THE VALLEY 
MRS. COMP 


Mrs. W. A. Comp, president during the different years, 
was active in club work over a period of twenty-five years. 
A chapter devoted to Mrs. Comp, telling of the benefits re- 
celved by the Club, the School and the community through 
the twenty-five years of her efforts, would be interestingly 
instructive. 

Before coming to Lyford, Mrs. Comp spent a year in St. 
_ Paul with relatives where she studied music and sang con- 
tralto in a great “directed” choir. 

Mrs. Comp, invalided by rheumatism, came with her hus- 
band, W. A. Comp, manager of the Lyford Hotel, built by 
the Gulf Coast Co. of Chicago and with Dr. and Mrs. Flick- 
wer; Dr. Flickwer had recommended this climate to Mrs. 
Comp. | 

Mr. Comp planted a demonstration fruit grove, obtaining 
the first citrus fruit grown to maturity in this section. Mr. 
and Mrs. Comp kept data on the planting and the care of 
citrus trees and their fruit and grapes grown in this climate. 
. This was printed in a pamphlet form by B. D. Stevenson, 

editor of THE CURRENT, who, being a farmer and a grad- 
uate of De Paul University of Indiana, assisted in compiling 
this instructive work from this data. 

Mrs. Comp was active as a club member; she was also 
active in Red Cross, P.-T. A., and the Methodist Church. In 
Red Cross work she was assistant to Mrs. Hood, the leader. 
She was secretary for the Ladies Aid of the Methodist 
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Church and during the years when Rev. Gower was pastor 
she served as secretary and treasurer for the church. 

As president of the Parent Teachers Association, she 
passed the required study in that department. While presi- 
dent of the P.-T.A. at the time when the West High School 
was completed, she solicited and collected over one thousand 
dollars to furnish the auditorium with four hundred folding 
opera chairs, a piano, and opera curtains for the stage. These 
objects of Mrs. Comp’s persistent endeavor were an accomp- 
lishment and are remembered as of great benefit to the com- 
munity. Those who gather at the High School now cannot 
fully realize the value of this auditorium. At that time there 
was no building large enough for a public meeting of people 
living here. For many years trees and shrubs were planted 
on the school grounds on Washington’s Birthday; these 
were planned by Mrs. Comp. Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Lincoln’s Day, Texas Day, and many other national 
holidays were celebrated in this manner. 

Ways and means of improving the cemetery were talked 
over and plans for immediate work of clearing and burning 
off grass were made. The president appointed Mrs. E. L. 
Houghton as a committee of one to see Mr. Houghton in 
regard to getting this work done as he was manager of the 
work to be done at the cemetery. 

A Decoration Day program was discussed at length and 
will be taken up again at the next meeting. 

(This community has observed Decoration Day through 
the club since the organization began; fifteen soldiers and 
sailors of all wars have been laid to rest here in the Lyford 
Cemetery.) 

A general discussion followed concerning the purchase 
of a piano for the school. The decision that after the School 
Board made the necessary arrangements the club would 
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offer all aid possible was reached. Building of book cases in 
the school building was delayed until the completion of the 
school building, the school board having added rooms and an 
auditorium to the brick school building. The possibility of 
adding a Civic Department to the club was dscussed and laid 
on the table until next meeting. 

This meeting closed a memorable club year. 

(With a piano in the school and a piano in the Ladies 
Aid Building, your historian was at least relieved since her 
piano loaned to the school five times during the school year 
—the piano being either coming or going most of the time— 
could now stay in her home. 

In the year, 1917, Mrs. Craig moved to Plainview. The 
music situation in Lyford was left at a standstill. The mantel 
of the responsibility for community music fell upon the 
writers shoulders, director of Church and Epwoth League 
Choirs, accompanist or all music of school and church as 
well as teacher of music at large. 


MRS. MILLER 


Mrs. A. H. (Birdie) Miller was elected president of the 
club by ballot several different club years and filled in at 
different times for presidents who resigned that it is quite 
difficult to place her in any one year alone. 

She can be placed as a woman and a president who had 
the ability to sense any difficulty arising among the club 
members that would hinder the club work. By intrigue? No, 
by diversion—the club work went on smoothly, as usual, 
guided by her foresightedness. 

Mrs. Birdie Miller came here with her family from 
Indiana. Their farm home was in the immediate locality 
of that of Gene Stratton Porter, author of “Girl of the 
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Limber Lost,” the book that pictures these Indiana beauties 
and surroundings so pleasingly. 

Birdie was a Rockwell; a name familiar among her 
friends in Indiana. With her name and Indiana, she brought 
much of the atmosphere of the “Limber-Lost.” This was 
evident by the splendid papers she wrote and read before 
the club. 

The Miller family brought with them to Lyford their 
household goods, books, music, a piano and all their farm 
equipment. They bought a farm and lots in town and built 
a home in Lyford. They planted citrus trees, shrubs, palms, 
flowers,grapes , and strawberries. They raised registered 
chickens—White Rocks from Indiana. 

During World Way I, their son, Cleon, was an Ensign. 
Their daughter, Flora, was employed in San Antonio. Mrs. 
Miller, along with her husband, was employed at Archer’s 
One Price Store while her son and daughter were away. 

Mr. Miller was a city commissioner for years. He, also, 
was employed in selling citrus fruit on commission; he sold 
his own citrus fruit and strawberries whch were some of 
the first grown in this community. 

Mrs. Miller was an active member of the Ladies Aid of 
the M. E. Church. When days were dreary during the war, 
she often entertained the club with her piano selections. 
Then she would serve her famous angel food cake and a 
citrus drink made from fruit from their orchard or grape 
juice made from grapes in their vineyard. 

Mrs. Miller took the library when others could not serve 
as the first librarian of the Lyford Woman’s Club. She was 
first in leadership in all club work. 

Everything that was good was upheld and promoted by 
the Miller family ; this was true especially in the Red Cross 
work. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE 


All the young men of this community returned from 
World War I. J. D. Roberts was wounded and missing for 
a time. A solemn memorial service was held upon their 
return. A flag was presented by Mrs. Tom Hood. Mr. Robert 
Ray welcomed the soldiers home. Addresses were made by 
Judge Dancey of Brownsville, by Mayor Osborn and by 
E. M. Sorenson, commissioner of Lyford. Vincent Steven- 
son, who had been in every battle of World War One with 
the Rainbow Division (42), gave the last address, his sub- 
ject being ‘White Crosses.” 

Clarence Archer, the only Navy Officer present, accepted 
the flag closing the memorial. 

The Girl Scouts directed by Mrs. C. E. Craig, had charge 
of the program for the Red Cross Chapter, under the direc- 
tion of Mayor Osborn and the Methodist minister. The 
decoration of ‘“‘soldiers of all wars” graves in the Lyford 
cemetery was carried out. 

The Community music was led by the Girl Scouts. ‘““Taps”’ 
was played by Calven Huff, and the Lyford Band led the 
return of those attending the Memorial Service. 

When the soldiers had been gone, settlement had ad- 
vanced over the entire Valley. Lyford had increased in popu- 
lation. The young soldiers returned to their homes and soon 
resumed a normal life. Some married and built homes. Some 
went back to the farms or into the stores and offices, 
garages and railway employment. This community of sober, 
pioneer Americans was home to them; each young man was 
free to choose his own career and vocation. 


AMERICAN LEGION WAR MEMORIAL 


The American Legion Post 540 of Lyford and Sebastian 
bought a granite shaft with the aid of funds donated by the 
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Lyford Merchants Association. It is inscribed in honor of 
those who died in World Wars I and II. 

In 1947 the American Legion and Auxiliary instigated a 
community wide Memorial Day Service which has been held 
every Memorial Day at the cemetery. 

On May 30, the granite shaft was placed in the cemetery 
and dedicated by the American Legion and Auxiliary. 


RED CROSS 


From the time of the first World War when Mrs. Minnie 
Hood resigned as president of the club to become chairman 
of the Red Cross Auxiliary, to give much of her time to 
Red Cross Work, Mrs. Rose Strater, first vice-president, 
took over the club work in this community. The Red Cross 
work has been one of the activities of the club and since that 
time a remittance in some form has been given yearly. 

While Mrs. Gilmore was president, the Red Cross work 
received a special contribution of $67.00 as announced by 
Mrs. Ralph Archer December 5, 1940. 

When Mrs. Ruth Cantu was president, the Red Cross 
received $60, this was announced by the secretary, Mrs. 
Ralph Archer, December 4, 1941. 

During the year when Mrs. McDonald was a member of 
the High School faculty, she, with Mrs. Ralph Archer, and 
Mrs. Tom King, was active in welfare work in the com- 
munity and schools. 

The club had a shower and donated much equipment 
needed in Red Cross work such as sheets, pillow cases, and 
towels, all useful articles needed in Red Cross work. Mrs. 
Tom King solicited all the supplies and then collected them. 
As an active member of the Woman’s Club, Mrs. King was 
the club treasurer. Separate sums of money were designated 
for Red Cross Welfare work and club money; the treasurer’s 
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position was often intriguing, but her reports came to the 
club in perfect order, balanced. Besides this, Mrs. King had 
a house to keep, a husband and children who looked to her 
at all times as their pilot. 

Mrs. Pierce, a graduate nurse and a Red Cross nurse, 
had been trained in special work in cases of poliomyelitis, 
tuberculosis and other diseases. She is county nurse of 
Willacy County. 

All of these club women had household duties to attend 
to as well as their duties in club leadership. 


MRS. SNOW 


Mrs. Mattie Snow was elected president by ballot and 
took the chair October 5, 1919, at the first regular meeting 
of the club held in the Ladies Aid Building. 

She will be remembered for her sweet disposition, for her 
devotion to the club and to the Ladies Aid organization of 
the M. E. Church of which she was a member. She also at- 
tended church in this building although she was a member 
of the Presbyterian Church elsewhere. 

Under her leadership a strong organization of the W.C. 
T.U. was formed, and through her solicitation Mrs. Megrail, 
president and organizer of the W.C.T.U. of the State of 
Texas, came to lecture before the club in the Ladies Aid 
Building on November 20, 1920. 

_ Mrs. Snow served as correspondent for this community 
for the BROWNSVILLE HERALD for a number of years. 
As she said, “I was reared in a newspaper office.” Her 
stepfather having been the editor and publisher of a paper 
in north Texas, she had been assistant until the time she was 
married to Mr. Snow. | 

Her own father had been a Presbyterian minister who 
died leaving her mother with several small children. When 
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her mother married the editor, he assisted in rearing and 
educating the children as his own. 

Mrs. Snow’s life had been spent among books of litera- 
ture and newspapers. Having been exchanged from every 
state, these papers kept them in touch with news of the 
nation and the world. The club made rapid strides forward 
under her leadership. 


MRS. KENNEDY 


Mrs. Nell Kennedy, then a resident teacher of Raymond- 
ville, was elected president of the club two successive years 
1921-1922. 

Mrs. Kennedy managed her home and also the dry goods 
department in the Lacoma Mercantile Company during and 
after World War I; her husband was the general manager. 
They conducted a large business, selling dry goods, and 
groceries and buying cotton for the market until they sold 
their home and moved to Raymondville. 

Having been educated to be a teacher, she was active in 
school work. She was a member of the school board in 
Lyford when school and grounds were being landscaped and 
palms and shrubs were being planted. She was also a mem- 
ber of the school board when the new high school was being 
planned and many meetings were held in her living room. 
Often hours were spent in discussion and planning; some- 
times hot tea or chocolate was served during informal board 
meetings. Two young men shook hands over the “vow” that 
they would be field workers for Mrs. Kennedy. ‘Whatever 
she wants we will do to assist her to put this building project 
over. We want the children who come here to school in 
future years to have a better school than we had. Mr. Comp 
will take care of and manage the work with the contractor 
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and the President of the Board.” These two young men 
were Robert Snow, tax collector, and Vincent Stevenson, 
who had returned from the war overseas; both were mem- 
bers of the school board. 

November 2, 1921. Members of the Woman’s Community 
Club met with the honor guest, Mrs. C. B. Megrail, Presi- 
dent of the Texas W.C.T.U. and state organizer for that 
organization, in the Ladies Aid Building. This being Mrs. 
Snow’s program day for the W.C.T.U. it was through her 
solicitation that Mrs. Megrail was with us on this date. The 
constitution and by-laws of the Valley Federated Clubs were 
read. A motion passed that the club join the federation as 
soon as possible. 

March 24, 1922. Mrs. Merick, Chairman of the Harlingen 
Good Roads Committee, asked by letter for our cooperation 
in planting palms to beautify the Valley along the Old 
Spanish Trail from here to Brownsville; this trail ends at 
the Junior College at the marker setup by the Barlow Chap- 
ter of the D.A.R. 

Mr. A. L. Standford of Lyford was appointed to meet 
with citizens and the Federated Club women in Harlingen 
on March 28. He had planted palms along his nursery and 
had experience in their growth. The secretary was requested 
to send in the report of all trees planted to the Valley Fed- 
erated Woman’s Club chairman. 

Palms planted at this time in this town are still standing 
in dignified beauty. The tall palms at the end of the Old 
Spanish Trail in Brownsville and about the Junior College 
were a part of this Federated Woman’s Club movement. 
They have withstood hurricane winds and tropical storms. 

Mrs. Kennedy will be remembered along with the others 
whose names appear on the corner of the school building, 
as having accomplished a great improvement in the town. 


MRS. SORENSON 


Mrs. Lilliam Sorenson was president of the club in 1922- 
1923. She came to Lyford from Chicago with her husband, 
. M. Sorenson, a real estate agent, at the time of the early 
settlement when the town was in the brush. Her arrival on 
that June morning was a striking picture. Her perfect 
features, fair complexion, expressive eyes and an abundance 
of golden brown waving hair were shaded by a black picture 
hat of silk mull. Encircling the wide, transparent brim were 
three long black ostrich feathers. A picture from VOGUE, 
in the style of the times and the year. Her traveling dress 
of burgundy colored velvet contrasted to the hat and ac- 
cessories and suited her complexion and graceful form. 
Black kid gloves and high topped kid shoes completed the 
attire. | 

The town had gathered to meet the couple, watching the 
beaming countenance of the groom as he assisted his bride 
from the train vestibule. We fancied her bewilderment as 
she glanced over the surroundings. But her eyes sparkled 
with humor and friendliness when the women waved white 
handkerchiefs in a “Chattah” salute of welcome as she 
walked through the sand to the Lyford Hotel where they 
lived until their household goods came from Chicago. 

Being a musician, she brought her piano and music; she 
often sang for her friends and for the club. Her trained 
voice was pleasing and her piano music always appropriate 
for the occasion. 

Mrs. Sorenson was president of the club when Senator 
Jamison of Iowa presented in person the ‘Peace Plan of 
World War One” called the ‘‘American Peace Award Plan.” 
He asked members if they would sign and return the paper 
to him. 
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During her time as president her ability as a diplomat 
was evident in the way she dealt with difficult problems 
that arose. Her work as Librarian of the club extended over 
twelve successful years. Each club year she served on im- 
portant committees, efficient in any department. She was 
elected president a second time in 1944. 


MRS. STRUTHERS 


January 4, 1924. The first meeting of the year was held 
in the Ladies Aid Building with Mrs. Struthers as president. 
(Club meetings were held in the Ladies Aid Building until 
January 22, 1925, when the club moved into the recondi- 
tioned Pioneer Hall.) 


A contract was signed between the Woman’s Community 
Club and Methodist Episcopal Church of Lyford. Members 
of the Methodist body who signed were the Pastor and his 
wife, Rev. and Mrs. Gower, Mr. A. D. Struthers, Mr. Osborn, 
the Mayor of Lyford, Mr. A. L. Standford, City Commis- 
sioner. (on file) 


Insurance on this property had been high because of 
Pioneer’s proximity to the M. E. Church property. This 
insurance had been kept up by the organization. Insurance 
now. was to be paid separately by the Lyford Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. Struthers offered three quilt tops, donated to the 
Ladies Aid and the Woman’s Club equally, or she would pay 
$10 for each quilt and the money could be divided between 
the two when the quilts were quilted. 

Mrs. Wenger of South English, Iowa, a pinbad Bion 
very kindly donated to the club the amount of the club dues. 

The time of meeting was changed from 3:30 to 3:00 P.M. 

January 17, 1924. The club met with Mrs. Struthers 
as president and Mrs. Charles Harpin acting as secretary. 


earns Fo se 


It was voted to ask Mrs. Struthers to confer with the City 
Council in regard to the insurance on the Hall. 

The election of officers by ballot resulted as follows: 
president, Mrs. Charles Harpin; vice-president, Mrs. C. E. 
Craig; secretary, Mrs. W. A. Comp; treasurer, Mrs. D. G. 
Osborn. The following committees were appointed; pro- 
gram, Mrs. Gower, Mrs. Redlund, and Mrs. Kennedy; mem- 
bership, Mrs. Redlund, Mrs. Gower, and Mrs. Archer. 

January 21, 1924. Mrs. A. D. Struthers, the presi- 
dent, entertained Thursday afternoon in her home with a 
number of guests from Iowa, among them Senator and Mrs. 
Jamison; he spoke to the club on the subject of interest to 
all America, The Signing of the Peace Award Plan. Evelyn 
Redlund and Ida May Jones rendered vocal solos and then 
sang a duet. 

February 14, 1924. A Martha Washington Dinner as 
a way to raise money was decided upon; it was to be given 
February 22 in the Ladies Aid Building. 

A discussion as to whether we should sign the American 
Peace Award Plan resulted in a postponement of the deci- 
sion. 

A paper, “Sketch of the Life and Works of the Late 
Ex-President Wilson,’ was given by Mrs. Redlund. Miss 
Alta Houghton gave a vocal solo accompanied by Miss 
Priscilla Stevenson. Miss Houghton also rendered a piano 
solo. 

February 28, 1924. Senator Jamison of Iowa talked 
again on the American Peace Award Plan, explaining it 
more fully. 


MRS. PHILLIPS 


Mrs. W. A. Phillips was elected president of the club for 
two successive years, 1926-1928. An active organizer, she 
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built up the usefulness of the club through her efforts and 
her charming personality. In club and church she was a 
devoted worker for the community. 

Mrs. Phillips will be remembered as a faithful friend to 
the late Mrs. Breese over a period of years. Mrs. Christy 
Breese, of New York State, an honorary member of the club, 
is frequently mentioned in the chronicles of the Lyford 
Woman’s Community Club. Although Mrs. Breese, an 
invalid, did possess many friends, Mrs. Phillips was the one 
who remembered to bring personal gifts appropriate for 
every occasion regularly. Mrs. Phillips showed her thought- 
fulness by bringing pot plants for Mrs. Breese’s room and 
beautiful flowers for her tray every day. She also gave her 
beautiful scarfs, jackets, slippers, and other things that 
could bring pleasure and benefit to an invalid who must later 
on resort to a wheel chair. Far from friends in New York 
and Illinois, this was a solace to Mrs. Breese during her life. 
It also meant much to Mrs. Phillips. The chronicles will 
reveal the ability of her leadership in all club activities. 

A member of the Lyford Woman’s Community Club re- 
ceived a prize for the best original manuscript of words and 
music in May of 1927. 

This contest was sponsored by Mrs. Hoit, a member of 
the Music Club, who donated the prize money. 219 con- 
testants competed through the Valley Federated Woman’s 
Club; these were Valley women. A committee received the 
anonymous manuscripts, sending them to music critics to 
be judged. The judges were: the conductor of music, West 
Moreland College, San Antonio, Texas; the conductor of 
music, S. M. U., Dallas, Texas; and a conductor from an 
eastern school of music. These judges awarded the prize to 
the best original manuscript whose signature was a pen 
name, “L. Daize.” 
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The winner was not located until a month after the 
judging (May 18, 1927). Because of many telegrams and 
much inquiry, the postmaster of Lyford wrote the commit- 
tee, “Try the name Daisy, Mrs. Daisy Stevenson.” Mrs. 
Stevenson then received the check in her name as the prize 
winner with the song, ‘Star of My Dreams.” She was notified 
that she would be presented before the Federated Woman’s 
Club at its semi-annual convention in December at Edinburg 
College, Edinburg, Texas. Miss Florence Pierce, a friend 
with musical training, would sing “Star of My Dreams” ac- 
companied by the composer, Mrs. Daisy Stevenson. 


MAY TWENTY-NINTH 
Annual Club Luncheon 


“So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best.”’ 


—Van Dyke 


MRS. STRAWN 


Mrs. J. C. Strawn was a native Texan; she was descended 
from a long line of lawyers in North Texas. She came to 
Lyford with her husband, Dr. Strawn, and their son, James. 

Coming with a vision of the future, Dr. and Mrs. Strawn 
came to stay. Their benefit to this community will be a 
lasting example; they have proven their worth. They built 
a modern home, installing modern equipment; they built an 
office close by. They bought a farm and planted a citrus 
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orchard. Both orchard and farm developed into a benefit for 
themselves and a resource for the community; their vision 
became a reality. 

They were valuable members of the Methodist Church. 
Mrs. Strawn was president and leader in the Missionary 
Society. With her duties as president of the Club, she had 
duties at home and was also assistant to the Doctor in his 
large practice that covered a radius of fifty miles. 

Dr. Strawn was for many years “the Doctor’ in this 
locality. He was a model country doctor—gentle and efficient 
as a physician. Death came to him before he was an old 
man; it came at a time when a doctor was most needed 
here. He was a loved and respected man. 

Their son, James, after attending Lyford High Shoal. 
finished his education at Texas State University in the study 
of law. On coming home, James was elected the County 
Attorney of Willacy County ; he resigned to become a soldier 
in defense of his country during World War II. 

Moving about with assurance, Mrs. Strawn proved her 
ability as a business woman in the management of her own 
business ventures while her son was away. Mrs. Strawn, 
unheralded and unsung, is a model club woman. 

Mrs. A. J. Critchfield as first vice-president ably sup- 
ported the president. The Critchfields built their home close 
to the Strawn home. The ladies could easily plan the meet- 
ings of the club and the church. During this year Pioneer 
Hall was reconditioned as a club meeting place. 

Mrs. Critchfield was active in the community, the club, 
the church, and the school, and in music as mentioned else- 
where. To the children of the town she is known as a teacher 
of piano music. She was the accompanist for the male 
quartet of this community, when they rendered special 
music for church, club, Christmas parties and other parties; 
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they brought pleasure because of their selected music and 
well harmonized voices. 


MRS. HAGOOD 


Mrs. Hagood was the president of the club when the 
small town of Lyford with a small club of women enter- 
tained the Rio Grande Valley Federation of Women’s Clubs 
on December 10, 1929. As local chairman, Mrs. Hagood, was 
ably assisted by the first vice-president, Mrs. Critchfield, 
the club members, home economics department of the school, 
teacher and her pupils. In fact, Mrs. Hagood solicited 
the help of the people of the town. Mr. George Mitchell, 
Superintendent of Lyford Schools, dismissed school for the 
day so that this convention could be held in the high school 
building; the class rooms were used for committee meetings, 
the auditorium served for the assembly, the home economics 
room was used for a dining room and kitchen, convenient in 
the serving of luncheons to the ladies attending the con- 
vention. 

While Mrs. Hagood was president, Mrs. Scott of Rio 
Grande City, the president of the Rio Grande Valley Fed- 
erated Woman’s Club, addressed the Lyford Woman’s Com- 
munity Club; this was on October 16, 1929. 

Mrs. Hagood’s name appears on the program each year 
over a period of many years, in the reading of the selected 
poems or in the reading of her own written work. 

Mrs. Hagood taught school; she was also a mother and 
watched her own children advance in their education. She 
kept her home, canning fruit and vegetables; she was active 
in church and club work, an American woman, capable, 
cultured, and educated. 

Later Mrs. Hagood served as one of the committee when 
the Woman’s Community House was built. 
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MRS. RAY 


Mrs. Robert (Irma Deyo) Ray came in 1909 to settle on 
the section of land eight miles west of Lyford that is men- 
tioned in the history of Pioneer Hall. This had been pur- 
chased in 1906 by the Deyo brothers—her father, Ace Deyo, 
and her uncles, Ruben and Ed Deyo—from Illinois. They 
came for their health and found it here. 


Irma Deyo Ray is eligible as a D.A.R. with heirlooms in 
her possession denoting her line of the family tree. Among 
the relics is the sword of her grandfather, Captain Miller, 
that he carried as a Captain in the Union Army in the Civil 
War.. 


There are five sheep-skin bound books, historically writ- 
ten of the Deyo Pioneer families of New York State, an- 
cestors of Ruben, Ace, and Ed. Deyo, of Illinois. The Ameri- 
can line of Irma Deyo is completed, day and date through 
her father, Ace Deyo. Included as the members of the Deyo 
family are cousins and grandchildren, now living in Texas. 

Irma Deyo Ray was elected president of the Lyford 
Woman’s Community Club three different years. Elected 
first on May 9, 1917, she resigned because of her home 
duties, but remained an active member during the year. 

Mrs. Ray was elected by a unanimous vote in the year 
when the bell (Mentioned in the story of Pioneer Hall) once 
again rang in the belfry (1931-1932). 

When Pioneer Hall was reconditioned and comfortable 
once again, it served as the meeting place of club members. 
Mrs. Ray then president of the club, was welcomed by the 
women at the first meeting. The salutation of clapping 
hands was acknowledged by smiles and ringing of the Bell, 
calling the meeting to order. After a breath-taking pause 
she said, “The meeting will now come to order.” 
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Mrs. Ray was unanimously elected president again the 
following year (1952-1933). Referring to club programs we 
see that programs were presented by outside talent, and the 
subjects were excellent and pleasurable. Light refreshments 
could now be served from the individual trays donated to 
the club by Mrs. A. D. Struthers; needful supplies were kept 
in a kitchen. Comfortably seated in new hand-made wicker 
chairs, bought for comfort and beauty for the club room, 
the membership listened to the program. 


The gracious personality of Mrs. Ray radiated harmony 
among the club members and created tranquility. 


During several club years Mrs. Ray served as secretary ; 
during all the years she has served on some committee of 
the club. Each year from 1910 to 1945 she took her turn as 
hostess, serving refreshments and bringing flowers from 
the ranch home. 


BERTHA MOORE ANDERSON 


Bertha Moore Anderson was born oldest child of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. D. Moore, Waco, Texas. Although she lost her 
father early in life she learned to rely upon her own re- 
sources and holds a B.A. and M.A. degree from Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. Advance work was done at Columbia 
University, New York, and A. and I. College, Kingsville. 


She married Charles Hardwick Anderson, Waco business 
man in 1923. Mr. Anderson was the son of Brigadier Gen- 
eral George Thomas (Tige) Anderson,.of Anniston, Ala- 
bama, (Civil War). They had one daughter, Annie Lou 
Anderson, now Mrs. M. B. Rhodes of Jasper, Texas. Mr. 
Anderson’s untimely death came in 1932. Again she was 
destined to carry on alone. 
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Mrs. Anderson has participated in many civic projects in 
communities where she has lived and taught school. She and 
her husband founded the Waco Toy Chest for underpriv- 
ileged children. It is still in operation. The American Poetry 
League Bulletin lists her as an outstanding civic worker 
of the Rio Grande Valley. 

Mrs. Anderson is a teacher, writer, and a poet—an un- 
tiring worker. Her poems, stories and plays have appeared 
in newspapers, magazines, radio and volumes of poetry. 
During World War II, she was most active in war work at 
service centers. She was known to hundreds and hundreds 
of service men stationed around Waco as “The Howdy 
Lady.” 

In 1950 she came to the Rio Grande Valley, Lyford, 

Texas. She has served two terms as president of the Rio 
Grande Valley Chapter of the Composers, Authors and 
Artists of America. She represented the chapter at the 
National Convention in Cleveland, 1956. 
_ Mrs. Anderson is a Baptist, an honorary life member of 
the Waco Kiwanis Club, a member of the Rio Grande Civic 
Music organization, Knife and Fork Club, Rio Grande Chap- 
ter, Composers, Authors and Artists of America, Texas 
Poetry Society, American Poetry League and North Ameri- 
can Poets. She has been a driving force for the promotion 
of poetry in the schools of the Valley and helped sponsor the 
observance of Poetry Day—a Valley wide poetry contest. 
She compiled the Chapter Anthology (CAAA) PAEANS OF 
THE VALLEY, now in its fourth printing. 

Mrs. Anderson characterizes her main achievements as 
being able to live in the hearts of children (hundreds now 
grown, who attest her influence upon their lives.) But most 
of all are her two lovely granddaughters, Mariann Mel 
Rhodes and Linda Lou Rhodes. She has just written a book 
of children’s verses—dedicated to them. 
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MISS FOWLER 


_ Miss Harriet Fowler, holding a Bachelors Degree fron 
the Southwestern University of Texas, was head of the 
English department in Lyford High School for 12 years. 
She served as president of the club 1934-1935. ' 

_ While living in Lyford, Miss Fowler was also well known 
in the Valley Club circles. While here she made her home 
with Mrs. C. E. Craig, spending pleasurable hours in the 
study. of wild birds that lived in the spacious grounds sur- 
rounding the home of Mrs. Craig. . 

Villa Santiago, the prize winning poem of one of ‘the 
Rio Grande Valley Federated Club contests, was written 
by Miss Fowler while she was on a visit there. Villa 
Santiago is located a short distance from Monterrey, Mexico. 

Miss Fowler has written other poems, but this poem, well 
expressed the impression which was made upon her by. her 
visit to the Villa. : 

_ She, having gone on to other teaching positions! math be 
remembered as being an active club member and a fine mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Lyford Schools during ne eae 
years. , 
Following is the poem which won her first place in the 


contest: 

VILLA SANTIAGO 
It was so still, it seemed that some great Hand 
Had cast a benediction on the air. : 
Tall, mist-shaped mountains pushed themselves close’ round 
Breastful with froths of clouds in quiet rest— | 
Or blue with silken deeps of shimmering haze. 


Gray-ribbed and black with-age, the old cathedral 
Rose just above the winding, dreaming street. 
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One heard no sound. One’s senses seemed to fuse, 
With mountain, resting clouds, and ancient church. 
It was not hard to find one’s God in all 

The breathing peace of that cathedral hour, 

For He was there, so sentient and real, 

A part of all the holy isolation, 

That human voices hushed as if to hear 

The pulsing of all the Infinite. 


—Harriet Fowler | 


THE PATTERN OF LIFE 


The pattern of life 
Is engraved on your heart, 
An indelible painting 
Created by art; 
The colors are blended 
By a Power from above, 
With a mixture of kindliness, 
And of hope, faith, and love. 


The Great Painter is God 

And His masterpiece you, 
And the paints and the canvas 

Are the things that you do; 
And paintings engraved 

On your heart all the way, 
Are the noble responses 

To God’s brush work each day. 


—HEffa Stark Sanders (pen name) 
Mrs. Ben H. Sanders 
Harlingen, Texas é; 
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EFFA STARK SANDERS 
By 
Elsie Mae Thomas 


Effa Stark Sanders (Mrs. Ben H.), past State President 
of Texas Composers, Authors and Artists of America, Vice- 
President of the National Composers, Artists and Authors 
of America, Museum, Austin; listed in, ‘““Who’s Who in 
Poetry, Fiction, and Art” as one of the outstanding poets 
of her age. 

Mrs. Sanders received her bachelor’s degree from Fifth 
District Missouri State Teacher’s College, later doing grad- 
uate work at the University of Chicago and the University 
of Texas. In 1925 she moved, with her husband and daugh- 
ter, and since that time has made her home in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, at Harlingen. 

Poetry fulfills a desire to express the beauty of one’s 
philosophy of life. Through poetry Effa Stark Sanders has 
expressed her love and appreciation for the friends who 
have served to enrich and enhance her life. 

As one reads the character of another through under- 
scored thoughts in a fine book of poetry or philosophy, so 
has Mrs. Sanders woven into her poems the inspiration she 
has received from the under-markings of character ex- 
perienced as she has brushed life in her wide scoop of ac- 
tivities. 

Similarly, there are certain rare personalities who radi- 
ate their sincerity and charm in a manner that continuously 
inspires those around them. Such is the natural gracious- 
ness, wholesomeness and unselfishness of Mrs. Sanders, who 
makes you feel in her poems the same serene beauty of life 
as she sees and lives it. 
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Mrs. Sander’s many executive duties pay silent honor 
to her abilities. She has served as president of the Rio 
Grande Valley Art League; the Harlingen Garden Club, as 
First Vice-president of the Fine Arts Club, Harlingen; as 
Art Chairman for the Rio Grande Valley Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; as Chairman of School and Industrial Arts; 
as Chairman of Art Exhibits of the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; as Fine Arts Chairman of the 5th District 
of T.F.W.C.; (She was presiding at the meeting in Corpus 
Christi in March, 1939, when Mrs. Clara Driscoll gave the 
women of Texas $92,000 to pay the loan on the state club 
house in Austin) ; a former member of Texas Poetry Society, 
American Poetry Association, and the APA, Inc. Poetry 
Corner, a syndicated newspaper feature. 

Her poems have been read numerous times over the 
National. Broadcasting Company; the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; Texas Network; and the local station KRGV; 
and published in several hundred magazines and newspapers. 
She has had two books published: Jewels of Personality and 
Twenty Outstanding Texas Artists. These books should 
find a place in every school and public library. Her latest 
book of poetry; Mirrors of Tomorrow, published in April, 
1948, portrays her personality in every poem. 


MRS. ROTH 


Mrs. Sanders presented Mrs. Roth and her paintings to 
the club. Mrs. Roth was an active member of the Lyford 
Woman’s Community Club. She was affectionately known 
to the club women as “Eleanor,” a woman whose charm was 
her engaging countenance and whose direct, interested eyes 
held attention. Her art was uppermost in her charm. Mrs. 
Roth still holds the interest of the members of the club who 
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follow her successes in each new settlement as her art 
progresses. 

When asked where she first made a study of art, she 
replied, “Only in high school, to begin with—but finding the 
hours spent here so very different and that art could be a 
diversion, I felt the urge to become a member of the Art 
League of the Rio Grande Valley, then being organized by 
Mrs. Ben Sanders of Harlingen.” 

Eleanor Roth then began the study of art seriously, be- 
coming an enthusiastic and earnest artist, receiving great 
encouragement everywhere because of her talent. 

It is the opinion of your historian, formed through a life 
time of art among artists, that the pictures and sketches 
done by Eleanor Roth, whoever her instructors have been, 
show that she has a superior talent all her own, interpreting 
her preception of art which is good; her arrangements and 
contrast are beyond question. Simplicity is her charm. Most 
striking is the “keynote” evident in each picture she does. 
Her pictures have gone from one exhibit to another over 
the State and her work has been accepted by artists of note. 

Although she has received many prizes, perhaps the 
most noteworthy one is the one hundred dollars received as 
a prize award for the painting of a large canvas of Santa 
Helena Canyon. This was on display in Harlingen. 

Two of her water colors were donated to the Lyford 
Community Club Women, one to be sold for the benefit of 
the club, and one to be hung in the club building; this hangs 
above the fireplace. Characteristic of the Valley is this pic- 
ture of a Mexican Hacienda in a setting of Mesquite trees, 
a blue sky and the billowing mist of morning serve as a 
background for the house and trees. The house of thatched 
straw is soft against the trees of green, and in contrast is 
the “keynote,” the Mexican woman in red in the doorway. 
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The scene is restful, but alive—the woman turns to speak 
to you, the mist on the gulf breeze floats through the leaves 
of the trees, moving above the hacienda and then away, 
veiling the blue sky. The foreground is of tan earth, with 
mauve shadows. 

Eleanor Roth is still actively engaged in art work. Her 
pictures are always “hung’—never skied, in other words. 
They are accepted by art critics and, hung on the eye level, 
are admired by lovers of art who say, “This is an Eleanor 
Roth picture.” 

It was in 1937, that the Club voted to build a permanent 
place to meet. Mrs. C. E. Craig donated lots to the Lyford 
Woman’s Community Club at this time for this purpose; 
they gave up the rooms in the school as was necessary. Once 
more the bell returned to Pioneer Hall, to the little belfry 
where in 1907 its merry music first rang its way into the 
hearts of its listeners. Occasionally, the bell still rings from 
the belfry when the wind is high, but only in memory. 

The year, 1937, was a year unparalleled in the history of 
the Lyford Woman’s Club. January 21, 1937 they held the 
first meeting of the club in the new club house, the home of 
the Smouse Library, which was the climax of the Woman’s 
Club of Lyford. It could be said of the entire Valley, since 
there was no other club house in the Rio Grande Valley at 
this time. 

Mrs. Harry Mooradian, with Miss Madeen Chilton, secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. A. Strawn, treasurer and other able officers 
lead the club to great heights. The club focused all activities 
upon projects to eliminate the club house debt. 

It was a glorious day for the Woman’s Club, when on 
May 15, 1937 the president reported the club house paid for 
and that additional pledges were to be used for improve- 
ments. 
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DAWN 


Chime out! Oh bells, in yonder tower, 
Proclaim the dawn, the tranquil hour, 
While song birds trill a round-a-lay 
Join me in chorus this glad day. 


—Daisy Stevenson 


MRS. MOORADIAN 


Mrs. Harry Mooradian as president of the Lyford Wo- 
man’s Club brought new life into the community at a time 
when the club was only a social affair, moving from one 
building to another, with no direct object in view. She moved 
among the members in an unobtrusive manner. Lots were 
donated for a club house and a building committee was 
nominated after the club members voted that the plans pre- 
sented by Mrs. Mooradian be accepted. Business men came 
to the assistance of the club and soon the project was 
moving. 

Mrs. Mooradian was re-elected president and during this 
year the club house was built. 

Just whom, just when, just how—is still questioned by 
some wondering ones. 

There had been a need for a meeting place for years 
before the undertaking of this important year when Mrs. 
Mooradian was the president. 

Some club women are organizers, some are promoters, 
some are fitted to present programs, and some are fitted 
to be hostesses. It is a wise leader who can gather together 
all the forces into such an undertaking as the building of 
any club house. 
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Art and architectures are this woman’s part time hobby. 
She is a student of art and paints in oil and water color 
creditably. She builds houses and barns on their farms in 
Wisconsin from plans of architects and also manages the 
carpenters at work. Architecture is her delight. With her 
own hands she decorated her home here; pink morning- 
glories nod from trellises at each glance from her bedroom. 
Because she is artistic, club members presented her with an 
Eleanor Roth painting when she had finished her second 
year as president. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mooradian came to Lyford from Wisconsin, 
with their son, Arvin, and daughter, Armenia Plum, and her 
husband, Mr. Floyd Plum. The church, the club, and the 
school benefited when they made this community their 
home. Mr. Mooradian, a graduate from the University of 
Wisconsin, had been an importer. Arvin attended grade 
school here; he then left for military school. He was an 
officer in the service of the United States during World War 
II. His young wife was an officer too, in the Marines. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mooradian’s daughter, Mrs. Plum, is assistant 
librarian of the club and was secretary for several years. 
She graduated from the University of Wisconsin. She is a 
qualified teacher and taught in the Lyford schools. Her 
husband was a newspaper man before coming here. He is 
now manager of the Mooradian cotton and truck farms and 
the citrus farm—now the largest in this area of citrus 
orchards. 

The Mooradians came to this climate to escape the winter 
months in Wisconsin. They build modern homes for their 
families close to the main highway and electric lines. They 
established a water system for home use. They visioned 
success in citrus with dry farming, which by constant culti- 
vation brings the moisture to the top soil; this is a benefit 
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to the citrus trees and is needed that the fruit may be 
healthy. This citrus orchard that they planted has ten 
thousand lemon trees alone. Lemons are sold before the 
oranges are ready to market. Then the grapefruit and later 
oranges. Citrus farming is all work and no play. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Mooradian each year return to their 
interests in farms and homes in the dells of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the summer months. 


MRS. WILSON 


Mrs. Jane Wilson was educated in Indiana, the state that 
produced poets and writers of international fame, that state. 
where text books in the school and universities prepare the 
readers and writers in the understanding of American 
Literature. She served as president of the club for two suc- 
cessive years. 

It was in Indiana where Ridpath, the renowned historian, 
compiled and wrote the text books, The History of the 
World, and The History of the United States. These are 
still authentic text books up to the time of the Ridpath 
history writing. Students of history use as reference his 
work today. 

Jane Wilson, on her way to school each day, passed the 
home of Lew Wallace, author of ‘““Ben-Hur” (A Tale of the 
Christ), a book that was translated into many languages, 
a book that is still being read. 

In the atmosphere of the intellectual one may not realize 
how much of learning will be absorbed by the subconscious 
mind. 

Jane Wilson was elected president of the club the first 
time, although she was reluctant to serve; the members 
prevailed upon her, electing her president by rotation. She 
had served as vice-president previously during the years 
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when Mrs. Mooradian served as president; she had solicited 
and collected money for the building of the club house. As 
a member she had been active on committees of program, 
finance, library work and year book; she also served as 
hostess once each year. While vice president she graciously 
advised on Parliamentary Rules. “Let everything be done 
graciously and in order” was a motto she carried out. In 
book reviews she unobstrusively interpreted the book re- 
viewed. 

She was elected president a second year, 1939-1940, by 
a unanimous vote. The club members believing in her ability 
as an executive, nominated and elected her by unanimous 
vote again in the February election, for the third consecu- 
tive year. However, she resigned as president for the third 
year, and Mrs. Ruth Cantu was nominated and elected presi- 
dent for the year 1940-1941. 

The chronicles of the club reveal that the services ren- 
dered by Mrs. Jane Wilson were of importance. 

Mrs. Wilson solicited oil paintings for the assembly room 
of the club house. The pictures were to be the artist’s own 
work and choice of subject. They were to choose the frame 
suitable for the picture and the wall space where the picture 
was to be hung. 

On solicitation Mrs. Sophy Clawiter painted a large size 
canvas in oil of the Matterhorn. As a commercial artist 
for twelve years for a firm in Chicago, Mrs. Clawiter, had 
painted landscapes, pictures of costumes, color designs, 
portraits, lantern slides and done photo coloring, working at 
everything in art for this art company. Before leaving here 
to live in the mountains in Montana, she visited relatives in 
Scotland, touring England and Switzerland. 

This picture of the Matterhorn, which was donated to 
the club, was the fulfillment of her desire to sometime paint 
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this picture as she had seen the mountain. Competent results 
of her trained eyes and hand are evident. The scene is a 
beautiful mountain picture in good taste as to size and 
coloring—solemn, cool and distant—in her own style of 
painting in cool lavender grays. 

In 1950, Mrs. Clawiter, Valley artist, received a state 
honor. Her painting depicting cotton in its various stages 
of maturity was chosen for the Texas State Circuit from the 
Spring exhibit of the Texas Fine Arts Association, Austin. 
The picture will be among those to be shown this year to 
school, colleges, and clubs in the state. 

Another artist who donated a painting in oil to the club 
was Mrs. Daisy Stevenson. This was an original painting 
of a family of orioles living in a grapevine a few feet from 
the east windows of the artist’s living room. 

The brilliant male bird was yellow and orange with a 
tangerine beret, black cravat, wings and tail; his black sharp 
eyes, on either side of his yellow head, watched every move 
of the artist’s hand. 

The gray-green female, clinging to the branches, and 
four half-grown birds were surrounded by bunches of 
grapes and green leaves. Awaiting their turn to be fed, the 
young birds opened their yellow bills as the active male bird 
picked the grapes to feed them. The mother bird con- 
tentedly watched above them. 

To paint the restless family of birds required quick at- 
tention and many settings at the proper time each day. 
However, this family did not go very far from the food and 
the shelter of the leaves,as they were not yet ready to fly. 


MRS. CANTU 


Many programs of interest not mentioned in detail were 
enjoyed during the year. 
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September 25, 1941. A candle-lighting service was con- 
ducted by Miss Davis, a candle being lit for each past presi- 
dent. A corsage was presented to the past presidents at- 
tending the meeting. During the social hour, tea was served 
by the hostesses, the year book committee and the incoming 
president, Mrs. Porfirio Cantu. 

The following are some of the highlights of the activities 
of the year that were carried on in the club work: 

Feeding of undernourished children in the schools and 
community under Red Cross supervision, led by Mrs. Tom 
King and Mrs. Ralph Archer, assisted by Mrs. T. H. Mc- 
Donald and the teachers and others, should be considered 
the most beneficial club work for 1941 and 1942 for the 
health of the community and the school. 

The following is a clipping from the local newspaper 
about the Girl Scout organization: 


“Lyford. Plans to establish a Lyford Girl Scout unit 
were made at a called meeting of the executive board and 
committees of the Lyford Woman’s Club, Wednesday at 
the home of Mrs. C. E. Craig. Directed by Miss Esther 
Anderson, leader, about 30 girls expect to be active in 
the organization. 


Mrs. T. H. McDonald, sponsor for the Lyford Girl 

Reserves, asked co-operation for this organization. 

Mrs. Rose Strater was elected first vice-president, serv- 
ing eight different years; Mrs. S. S. Rose also served as 
first vice-president eight different years. 

Mrs. Harpin resigned as president because of her health 
and was appointed first vice president. She was active in 
the club and is remembered because of her droll witticisms, 
her book reviews of Texas historical characters and the 
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Gulf Coast pirate, Jean LaFitte. Mrs. Harpin was superin- 
tendent of Lyford Schools before her marriage to Charles 
Harpin. 

- The scroll of achievements of the Lyford Woman’s Club 
for the last ten years would be a volume within itself. But 
I cannot close this record without paying just tribute to the 
following: Mesdames Bruce Gilbert, G. D. Gilmore, Sven 
Vassberg, E. M. Sorenson, W. C. Beard, Paul Schlessiger, 
O. H. Heins, Lester Larson, Ray Penrod, E. “Tubby” Cannon 
and Doyne Holder. 

In their day their problems and achievements were com- 
parable to their predecessors. The field of opportunity for 
service is constantly expanding. 

May those who follow continue to rise “To the Stars 
Through Difficulties.” (The Club Motto). 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF FEDERATED WOMEN’S CLUB 


The following letters were received by me, when as 
historian, I wrote to each Woman’s Club in the Valley re- 
questing information concerning their club work in 1942. 


ALAMO 


The Alamo Sorosis Club was one among the first clubs 
to be organized in the Valley. 
Mrs. J. A. Kautsch was secretary. 


=“ 


Mrs. E. S. Lammers was elected President of the Valley 
Federation and other members served as Valley officers. 


BROWNSVILLE 


The Learners Club of Brownsville was organized on 
November 27, 1906 with Mrs. Jesse O. Wheeler as President, 
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, and Mrs. R. B. Creager, Secretary. The charter members 


included: Mrs..C. P. Barbour, Mrs. W. A. Ross, Miss Eugenia 
Brulay, Mrs. B. F. Cain, Mrs. Augustine Celeya, Miss Anita 
Cocke, Miss Anita Fernandez, Miss Edith Foster, Mrs. E. K. 
Goodrich, Mrs. L. W. Kibbe, Mrs. I. A. Killough, Mrs. 
Blanche Leow, Miss May Lott, Miss Zoe Wells, and Mrs. 
Jesse O. Wheeler. 

The Club was a Charter Member of the Valley Federa- 
tion of Clubs, admitted to Texas Federation of Clubs in 1910. 
Charter member of Brownsville City Federation Clubs, 1915. 

The Self Culture Club of Brownsville was organized in 
1909. Mrs. W. C. Craig was the first president. 

The Civic League of Brownsville was organized in 
August, 1911, and Mrs. Jesse O. Wheeler was also the first 
president. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Brownsville was 
organized in 1910 with Mrs. W. E. Hawkins first president 
and Mrs. Frank Pierce, Secretary. This organization still 
exists as the Brownsville High School P.-T.A. 

These four organizations mentioned formed the Browns- 
ville City Federated Clubs. 

The Brownsville Learners Club. Early in its history, it 
was an international club, with some of its members living 
in Matamoros, Mexico. The Learners Club was one of the 
organizing clubs of the Rio Grande Valley Federation of 
Clubs and one of the four units which formed the Browns- 
ville City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Learners founded a city library as early as 1912, 
and during the first World War maintained the library for 
soldiers. This library formed the nucleus of the present 
Brownsville Public Library. Members were instrumental in 
the organization of the Rio Grande Chapter, American Red 
Cross, which in 1917, included the four lower South Texas 
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counties. From this grew the first organized health group 
in Southwest Texas. The Learners Club continued to be a 
literary club with 25 active members who make themselves 
useful in Brownsville civic affairs. 

Mrs. Herbert Davenport and Miss Florence Bell were 
members of the Brownsville History Committe of the Learn- 
ers Club. 

Miss Elsa Walther, was Corresponding Secretary. 

Following is a summary of some of the achievements of 
the Self Culture Club: 

Over a hundred women have passed through the portals 
of this club. Each contributed to the culture of the group, 
and each received valuable training in all departments of 
club work. Probably our outstanding achievement is the 
development of team work and a fine spirit of co-operation. 

The second club in this district to have an educational 
loan fund was the Self Culture Club. 

We have furnished presidents to our Brownsville Fed- 
eration, the Valley Federation, the Fifth District, and the 
State Federation. One of our members, Mrs. V. W. Taylor, 
was treasurer of the General Federation. 

Mrs. J. J. Kenny, Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. J. K. Buell was the first president of the City Fed- 
eration of Brownsville. The Brownsville Public Health Nurs- 
ing Association, organized in 1918, was the first organized 
woman’s health work in Texas. 

The Rio Grande Valley Chapter of the Red Cross was 
organized in Brownsville in June, 1917, and this included 
the entire Rio Grande Valley Territory. 

The Treble Clef Music Club of Brownsville is the oldest 
music club in the Valley, being organized in 1911. Our 
motto is “Harmony.” We have encouraged the appreciation 
of music by conducting music memory contests in the 
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schools, furnishing recordings and offering prizes. In pre- 
war days we gave performances of oratorios and operettas, 
and brought high class artists to our town. We have invested 
club funds in war bonds. Our work continues in serious 
study of the World of Music. 

Mrs. G. C. Singer, Historian. 


DONNA 


Miss E. Eugenia Shepperd of Donna, Texas, stained glass 
craftsman, has made windows in a number of Valley towns. 
Edinburg College Library has two vivid medallions in- 
terpreting “There is no frigate like a book to take us lands 
away” and “The love of books, the golden key that opens 
the enchanted door.’ Windows in the Community Church 
at Alamo show eighteen Parables, with decoration above 
them of Christian symbols and Biblical plants. Four pattern 
windows in antique glass are in the Seventh Day Advent 
Church in Weslaco, fourteen emblems from the Catechism 
in the Lutheran Church in Alamo, a figure of Christ in the 
prayer room of an Episcopal home in Donna, and the coat 
of arms of the Oblate Fathers in the residence of the 
Catholic priest in Rio Grande City. 

Miss Shepperd has also had poems published in a number 
of magazines and anthologies. 

The two outstanding achievements of the Donna Wo- 
man’s Club have been the Club House and the Library. Both 
were projected 33 years ago and achieved a few years ago. 
The Club House was built with the co-operation of other 
Donna Clubs. The Library, under the direction of Miss 
Shepperd, paid its way the first few years. The work was 
largely done by Junior High School pupils (several of them 
were later given a chance therefore to work their way 
through college.) Books and magazines were given and 
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lent by Donna people and collected by the Club women; 
children’s books were secured for a few cents each from 
libraries and second hand stores in the East; and furniture, 
equipment and adult books were secured by Club members 
and donated by outstanding club women of the Valley. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW 


The following is a poem by Eugenia Shepperd: 
‘Trumpeting rubies, redder than fire— at? 
Bright with courage and love they glow. 
Faith and truth that the angels know 
Pour out flute-notes of pure sapphire. 
Emeralds gleaming in spring’s attire 
Sing of youth and new hopes that grow. 
Ambers rich as the sunlight’s glow _ 
Peal their joy, soaring higher, higher. 
The grey and quiet wall is restful space, 
To frame the glory, towering millions rise. 
Strong leads hold all the glittering gems in place, 
Dark paint subdues, lest Heaven blind our eyes. 
While touching all and binding all with light 
Are crystal notes of pure and radiant white. 


—Eugenia Shepperd 


Among the sustaining members of the Donna Woman’s 
Clubs we find the name of Mrs. E. C. Snow and of the 
founders who came to Donna in 1908 who were active in this 
club for many years—Eugenia Shepperd, of Donna is now 
in Mexico City busily engaged in translating grade school 
text books of English into Spanish for public school work. 
She writes to me often of her work promising to return to 
the U. S. whenever her work there is completed. 
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I IL A A SLT 


The following is a greeting from Rucanin Siliadinas to 
the Federated Clubs: 

Greetings to You, 

The frontispiece shows my first stained glass: Brown- 
ing’s “Pippa Passes,” designed and made one happy summer 
in Connick’s workshop in Boston. 

The cover design, reprinted by permission, was made for 
a Twelfth Night program of the Federation of Music Clubs. 

Several of the poems appeared in STAINED GLASS 
magazine. 

These come to you that I may thus share with you a 
glimpse of what is to me the most beautiful thing in the 
world. 


Sincerely yours, 
Eugenia Shepperd. 


EDINBURG 


This letter about the achievements of the Edinburg Com- 
munity Club was received October 21, 1944. 

“By far the most important to us is the sponsoring .of 
the Youth Movement in our city. In June we started the 
Kid’s Kanteen with an attendance of about 20 the night it 
was organized, and now it had grown to 90 last Tuesday 
night. The first four months we used the Community House 
the same night as the State Defense Guard, as they were 
drilling most of the time, and did not use the building; but 
with bad weather coming on we met with the USO Com- 
mittee here in our city and asked for the building for Tues- 
day nights each week with parents helping each week. I 
have taken the job of overseeing this project, passing it 
around all the while, so no one is asked too frequently; and 
most have been gracious about helping. We have bottled 
drinks for the children, and they have paid all expenses 
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since it was organized; and have purchased an amplifier, 
records, games,etc., from the proceeds. Their memberships 
have been $1.00 for four months. For this they get a free 
drink each time, so you see we have had a very small margin 
to work on, but they have been very happy to have the Com- 
munity do something for them and we are glad to do it. 
Some business men think it should be city pledging, but we 
are satisfied this way, and after all it is what the children 
want that counts. The majority of the Kids Kanteen are 
boys, in fact over three-quarters of them. The concrete 
patio has been very popular so far this year for dancing and 
some games, but we will have to move inside before long 
now I suppose. 

“The football team comes to these meetings in mass. 


“T am not sure what you want to know, but I thought 
if I told you all about what we were doing maybe you could 
tell more clearly what we are doing here in this county 
seat town. 

“Mrs. Frank Fosmire, President of Community Club of 
Edinburg.” 


EDCOUCH 


“The Woman’s Study Club of Edcouch, Texas, was organ- 
ized in 1932 and was federated in 1935. It was organized 
by Mrs. William Hughes. There were ten charter members. 
The motto, “That which does not progress, retrogrades,” 
was the primary principle on which the Club was founded, 
and has always remained so. The main social event being 
the annual Guest Day. Since the war, the club has sponsored 
the Red Cross Work in the community. The Club sponsored 
and organized a Junior Study Club in 1940. 

Mrs. L. B. Doshier, Secretary.” 
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ELSA 


This letter was received in October, 1944: 

“Perhaps the outstanding achievement since organiza- 
tion of the Elsa Civic and Study Club on March 1, 1928, is 
the erection and completion of the Elsa Club House. 

“Latest outstanding achievement: we are sponsoring a 
Recreation Program for the teen-agers of our own and sur- 
rounding communities, for the purpose of which we re- 
decorated the clubhouse and held Open House on July 4, 
1944. 

“Mrs. W. B. Cragon was historian and Mrs. A. G. Carl- 
son served as president.” 


HARLINGEN 


“Harlingen Garden Club. In 1914 the civic minded 
women of Harlingen began planting palm, shade trees and 
shrubs to beautify the city. Mrs. A. J. Pollard led this 
group for ten years. Working with her were Mrs. O. P. 
Storm, Mrs. E. W. Angling, Mrs. Pearl Buck, Mrs. O. E. 
Stuart, Mrs. Chas. Simmons and others. 

In 1933 they organized the Harlingen Garden Club with 
Mrs. E. W. Anglin as its first president. 

The Club affiliated with the Rio Grande Valley Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in 1934, with the Valley Council of 
Garden Clubs in 1935, with the Texas Gardens Club, Inc., 
in 1935, City Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1937, and with 
Pan American Garden Clubs in 1944, 

The Club Motto is “Today’s vision is tomorrow’s founda- 
tion.” 

Our main project has been the beautification of Har- 
lingen. Missouri Pacific, Fair Park, Municipal Park, Army 
Air Field Rose Garden, Golf Course Rose Garden, Library 
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Grounds, USO Patio, and highway trees tell something of 
what has been accomplished. 

In 1936 we inaugurated the “Bougainvillea Trail” that 
is now a Valley-wide project. The idea and inspiration was 
furnished by Mrs. N. B. Lackland. Bougainvillea plantings 
have been made on the highways and in the parks. 

Incentive for our work is the belief that “To cultivate 
a garden is to walk with God.” 

Harlingen Fine Arts Club. One of the important achieve- 
ments of the Harlingen Fine Arts Club during the recent 
years was the bringing to the children of the Valley “The 
Clare Tree Major Little Theater Plays.” For two seasons 
just preceding the war, four plays each season were pre- 
sented at the Municipal Auditorium, Harlingen, to thousands 
of girls and boys from all over the Valley. For the first time 
in their lives many children had the thrilling experience of 
seeing some of their most beloved story-book characters 
come to life. “Robin Hood,” “Hansel and Gretel,” ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,” and ‘Hans Brinker” were a few that the chil- 
dren hailed as favorites. Planning and activity and work 
were necessary in the presentation of these plays, but each 
member of the Fine Arts Club was happy to co-operate, be- 
cause through these worthwhile projects, a combination of 
beauty and art and pleasure was brought into the lives of 
many girls and boys of our Valley. 

Ever alert in advancing culture the club in 1950 pre- 
sented a landscape and portrait artist as guest speaker on 
their program in the Woman’s Building. His topic was 
“American and Mexican Art.” 

Roy Kiester, the artist, was recently affiliated in Chicago 
with the Pallette and Chisel Club. He received his training 
in America, England, and Canada and illustrated his art by 
commencing a portrait of a member of the audience. The 
Fine Arts Club and their guests watched the subject become 
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, life-like on the canvas with every stroke of his brush. The 


faithful portraiture after another sitting, became a beautiful 
likeness and later was exhibited among other paintings by 
the artist. 

The Afflatus Study Club. Of the twelve years that the 
Afflatus Study Club of Harlingen has been in existence its 
most outstanding achievement has been one of which they 
have been very proud because of its benefit to our local and 
state community. This club has sponsored weekly the County 
and City Tuberculosis Clinic in aiding the nurse and doctor. 
This Club has become personally responsible for carrying 
on the annual tuberculosis Christmas seal drive. This club 
is working diligently, and co-operating in the drive to secure 
funds and in establishing a Valley Wide Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital. 

The Harlingen Study Club. The Harlingen Study Club 
is the first Literary Club of Harlingen. Its first meeting was 
held January 18, 1921, in the Rialto Theatre. 

In 1922 the Club laid the foundation for one of the best 
libraries south of San Antonio. It was taken care of by local 
women, and moved from place to place until it became im- 
perative that a permanent home be established for it and 
the other woman’s clubs. 

Through action by this club $10 was appropriated by the 
city council, and the present Woman’s Building was erected. 
Later more room was needed for the Library, and an addi- 
tion was added for its use. 

One of its best moves was the starting of a Junior Study 
Club, sponsored each year by a member of the Senior Club. 
This still functions, and gradually furnished new, members 
who are interested in carrying on the Club’s work and ambi- 
tions. 


—Georgia Carroll 
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LA FERIA 


The women of La Feria were not without cultural aspira- 
tions for themselves and their families as is evidenced by 
the most noteworthy achievements of both the Culture Club 
and The Twentieth Century Clubs. The Twentieth Century 
Club was organized in 1925—federated in 1926. The estab- 
lishment of a Memorial Book Shelf in memory of Mrs. L. L. 
Starkey was one of their worthwhile achievements. 


McALLEN 


The McAllen City Federation of Women’s Clubs, con- 
sisting of thirteen clubs, was organized in February, 1939, 
with the object of promoting Civic, Cultural and Welfare 
interest. 

The McAllen Study Club was organized in 1921 with 
thirty-seven charter members. Twice that year over one 
hundred fifty ladies have enjoyed the privilege of member- 
ship. 

This club has furnished presidents for the Valley Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Pan American Round Table Club, 
the P.E.O., the D.A.R., the Music Club, and Worthy Matrons 
of Eastern Star. 

In 1935, the McAllen Garden Club was formed with 
seventeen members. The extension of the Bougainvillea 
Trail was and has been a major project of this club. Mrs. 
Fletcher Rawls, Mrs. L. P. Peck, and Mame L. Conners are 
outstanding names in club work in McAllen. 


MERCEDES 


The Woman’s Club of Mercedes—the pioneer club of this 
city—was organized in 1918 and federated in 1915, with 
Mrs. Frank Miller, president; Mrs. George Freeman, Vice- 
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. President; Mrs. R. A. Porter, Secretary, Mrs. William Lin- 
genbrink, Treasurer. Miss Martha Lastenger and Mrs. G. K. 
Wattson were among the original members of the club. 

Among memorable occasions of this club were a luncheon 
reception honoring Mesdames Percy Pennybacker, National 
President, W.F.C., Henry Fall, Texas State President, W.F.C. 

He and G. R. Scott, District President of the Woman’s Fed- 

: erated Clubs. On another occasion they sponsored a “Better 

Babies Contest” in which “Bill Barton”—the late Lieutenant 

William Andrew Barton—was awarded the Ladies Home 

Journal Medal. 


Modern Street in Mercedes 


The Mercedes Los Ebanas Study Club, which was organ- 
ized in 1931, and federated in 1933 chose cripple children as 
its outstanding endeavor, Mrs. Robert Graf was and is very 
active in this club. 
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Mission, Texas in 1910 had a rural store and a saloon 
and on December 10th a mayor was appointed. 

September 25, 1928 a mayor was elected and a commis- 
sion form of government was formed with commissioners. 

This form is still in use today. 

(From Mission Chamber of Commerce’s Secretary) 

The Woman’s Tuesday Club of Mission was organized 
when Mission was only a little frontier town in a far off, 
slightly desolate corner of a great state. The club answered 
a desperate need in the hearts of the lonely, homesick women 
for social and cultural development and expression; and 
though in later years the women reached many heights of 
club achievements, none are more thrilling than the part the 
club played in developing the social, civic and educational 
life of the rapidly growing town. 

The newly organized school was assisted and encouraged 
in many ways, and equipment and comforts furnished by 
the Tuesday Club till they organized a Parent-Teacher Club 
to take over that specialized work. Much effort, time and 
money went into the beautification and civic improvement 
of the town, till the Tuesday Club organized a Civic League 
to take over that part of their work. The Tuesday Club 
began the accumulation of a library; and from that nucleus 
has grown Mission’s large and modern public library. 

The Tuesday Club interested the club women of the 
Valley in organizing the Rio Grande Valley Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and furnished the first president for that 
body, that has grown to be such a large and powerful organ- 
ization. 

Though the Tuesday Club is now only a study club, it 
has never lost interest in, nor touch with cultural, social, 
and educational life and needs of Mission, now grown large 
and busy and prosperous. 
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The Tuesday Club has entertained Governors, Congress- 
men, writers, artists, and celebrities of many kinds; but 
| still continues to take the greatest pleasure in the close-knit 
friendship of its members and their efforts to keep intel- 
ligently abreast of the times through constant study of 
world affairs. 


—Helen Ford Epprich 


The following poem won first place in the Oklahoma 
State Federation contest. The author was the poet laureate 
of the Woman’s Tuesday Club of Mission: 


THEY KNOW 


I love the old familiar things 
That knew your touch—your hands; 
Your silver cup for country drives— 
Your pen, with golden bands; 
Your books, where we together looked 
For some forgotten place; 
Your mirror, which so clearly framed 
Your kindly, thoughtful face. 
I love the chair wherein you sat 
And mused in happy ease, 
The little daughter in your arms, 
The boys against your knees; 
The silken pillow ’neath your head, 
Your footstool on the floor— 
Since you are gone, they comfort me 
As memory dreams them o’er. 
They bring the sun to hearten me 
On many a dreary day— 
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They bring your arms to strengthen me 
Along life’s weary way: 

They bring your living presence back 
To cheer me as I go— 

For they are—invisible— 

And oh, they know! They know! 


—Adele Hart Brown. 


The Mission Study Club is not an achievement Club. It 
is primarily a study club, and the members feel that the 
most outstanding achievement of our club is the personal 
benefits received by each club member through the years. 
However, our club has always taken part in community 
work, and has at times sponsored several outstanding 
affairs. | 

The Mission Study Club, in co-operation with the Mission 
Citrus Fiesta Style Show, designed and made the first citrus 
seed costume. This costume won first place, and was the 
first of many designs which brought fame to our part of 
the State. 

The Mission Study Club in co-operation with the Wo- 
men’s Tuesday Club of Mission prepared an exchange pro- 
gram with a Monterrey, Mexico, Study Club. These pro- 
grams were enthusiastically received. 

The members of the Mission Study Club prepared a 
review of a current novel for publication in the MISSION 
TIMES during one winter. The Club also took turns with 
other Civic organizations in sponsoring Library Teas for 
the benefit of the Mission Public Library. 


Mrs. M. H. Dill, Secretary 


The Sharyland Home Demonstration Club of Mission has 
been a community builder during the years, and an inspira- 
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tion to all. Many new projects in home-making, yard im- 
provement, and food preservation have been completed. To 
date ten twenty-five dollar War Bonds have been purchased 
by the club, and many other War activities carried on by 


-members, such as courses in Red Cross, First Aid and Nurs- 


ing, Sewing and Knitting for Red Cross, and making of 
Surgical Dressings. 


Mrs. G. H. Bushey 


PHARR 


The Pharr Progress Club was founded in 1923 and fed- 
erated in 1926. It is the oldest active federated club in 
Pharr, dedicated to the promotion of intellectual and social 
culture. It is limited to twenty-five active members. 

The Pharr Progress Club founded and maintains the 
Public Library in the city. There is a librarian in attend- 
ance all day during the week. Approximately 1500 volumes 
now make up the library, 180 new books having been added 
during the past years. 

The club participates in civic projects such as Red Cross 
Work. 


PRIMERA 


Primera Home Demonstration Club. Our most outstand- 
ing project since the organization of the Primera Home 
Demonstration Club is our fund for the Tubercular Hospital 
of the Valley, which at the present time amounts to $275. 
One other project that was very helpful to the community 
was the establishment of a Mexican pre-natal clinic at the 
school. 


Mrs. L. S. King, Secretary 
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RAYMONDVILLE 


The Raymondville Women’s Club. Outside of building 
our Women’s Club Building, the Raymondville Women’s 
Club has invested $2,000 in War Bonds. It will help us to 
build our new club building soon. 


Mildred G. Ward, Secretary 


The Raymondville Study Club was organized for study. 
Through the years, there has been sentiment created for 
each member to do her best to present both an informative 
and entertaining program twice each year. This co-opera- 
tion has developed fellowship and loyalty. 


Mrs. Gene Smith, Secretary 


RIO HONDO 


Brown Tract Club. The name of our Women’s Club is 
the Brown Tract Club. It was organized March 28, 1928. 
The meetings are held on the first and third Wednesdays. 
The club flower is the blue-bonnet; colors are blue and white; 
and the motto is “Know Texas.” 


Some of the outstanding achievements include: The 
donation of some three hundred and sixty volumes including 
reference books, fiction, biography, history, and science to 
the library of the Rio Hondo Schools. In addition, we con- 
tributed many of the country’s leading magazines and 
periodicals. In fact, part of this contribution was the foun- 
dation of the Junior High Library, and the rest was of great 
help to the High School Library. 


Mrs. K. B. Williams, Secretary 
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SAN JUAN 


The San Juan Woman’s Club was organized in 1912, and 
during these years the Club has had for its pet project 
sponsoring the San Juan Public Library. The Library had 
its beginning April 13, 1916, from a Book Shower and Social. 
As a result the Library was started with a total of 19 books 
and $13.75 in cash. At present the library has 2,742 books 
catalogued. 


In 1942 a Memorial] Shelf was started, and we now have 
nine books on the memorial shelf. The Library maintains 
a Librarian and five assistants. 


SAN BENITO 


San Benito Learner’s Club. Excerpts from the records 
of Achievement of San Benito’s Learner’s Club: 

“Only by patience, practice and ceaseless study can a 
man enter the door of the Temple of Knowledge. And the 


souls of men are nourished by the beautiful visions of 


solitary dreamers.” 

Because one woman looked into the future and visualized 
a group of capable, cultured women who otherwise were 
drifting along with the tide, the Learner’s Club of San 
Benito had its beginning in 1931. 

The dreamer was Mrs. John Harris. She has since seen 
her ideal accomplished in this organization. Although only 
one charter member remains, there are at present fourteen 
members. 

The highest degree of literary and cultural aim has never 
been sacrificed. 

Many are the achievements of this well founded club. 
One of the abiding influences on the community is the result 
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of prizes offered each year to the students in Junior High 
School for the best poems composed. 

The members feel that to each of us has been given an 
opportunity to do something constructive, and we have 
learned to walk prudently in our ways, as a part of a group 
movement that stands out as a shining example of “the true 
American Spirit of Democracy.” 

The Athenian Club of San Benito likes to think that “the 
most outstanding accomplishment” it has achieved since its 
inception, February, 1911, is the assistance it has given its 
members in attaining a higher sense of friendship, culture, 
and advancement. 

Vennett K. Livingston, Recording Secretary 

The Aurora Literary Club of San Benito. The first Junior 
Study Club in San Benito was organized on April 9, 1931, 
under the sponsorship of the late Mrs. W. S. Fairey, and 
Mrs. W. F. Burgess, of the Athenian Club. They were first 
known as the Junior Athenian Club, but due to a certain 
amount of confusion resulting from the similarity of the 
names of the two clubs, the name was changed to the Aurora 
Literary Club when the club became affiliated with the 
Valley Federated Women’s Clubs. The name was suggested 
by Mrs. Fairey, who explained that because Aurora was the 
Goddess of Dawn that she always thought of its members 
as entering a new era, or phase of living. 

As most of the members had small children at the time, 
it was voted to have a nurse, provided by the club, to care 
for the children during the meetings. 

The constitution and by-laws were patterned after those 
of the mother club, The Athenian Club, and meetings were 
scheduled for the second and fourth Wednesdays of each 
month, from October to May. A Guest Day was instituted 
to honor the sponsoring Athenians each April; and the 
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Aurora Club is the guest of the Athenians each March, 

In 1935 the Auroras became affiliated with the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and remained members until 1938. 
We are still associated with the Valley Federation. 

Some of the more interesting years of study were in 
1931, when we studied “Texas”; “Heritage in Mexico,” in 
1935; and in 1944 “Contemporaneous Americanism,” and 
each leader chose her own subject. All regular meet- 
ings were abandoned in 1942 and members gave their time 
to Red Cross work on those days. 

Our main civic interest has been in the Public Library 
and we have paid a substantial amount toward retiring the 
notes on the new Library building and for its upkeep.. We 
have also helped in other civic and charitable affairs as the 
occasion demands it. 


Florence McIntosh, Secretary 


The San Benito Art League was organized in 1938 by a 
few women who were vitally interested in art. Our main 
object was to create appreciation of art in all its phases. We 
have furnished many books on art for our art shelves in the 
public library, also furnished yearly subscriptions of the 
AMERICAN ARTIST MAGAZINE to the Library. We have 
furnished art programs for literary clubs, bringing discus- 
sions of art to them. Annual art exhibits are sponsored each 
year by our Club during National Art Week, exhibiting only 
original paintings. A number of our women have exhibited 
in other towns over the State. 

We have a very outstanding member, Mrs. Mary T. 
Landrum, a nationally known artist. She came to the Valley 
in early days, and has lived in her ranch home on the Rio 
Grande. Her interest in art has never waned—always tak- 
ing time out to study at every opportunity. Her portraits of 
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pioneers of the Valley is an outstanding and valuable col- 
lection. They have been exhibited on numerous occasions, 
including a one man’s show in Kingsville College. 

A portrait of Dean Taylor was accepted and added to 
the permanent collection in the State Capitol. For several 
years she owned and operated an Art Gallery in Browns- 
ville, and during that time she conducted art classes. A 
number of women have profited by her art classes in San 
Benito. She always finds time to give of her talents to some 
worthy protege. Mary T. Landrum has studied extensively 
at the Art Institute in Chicago. She takes an active part in 
the cultural development of the Rio Grande Mas and 
especially in the San Benito Art League. 


Mrs. J. W. Spradley, Secretary 


RIO GRANDE CITY 


Rio Grande City Woman’s Club. At the suggestion of 
Mrs. Florence J. Scott, a small group of ladies met on March 
6, 1927, at her home to discuss plans for organizing a lit- 
erary club to be composed of fifteen members. The purpose 
being the mental improvement and social enjoyment of its 
members. 

An organization was formed with Mrs. R. F. Fessender 
being elected temporary president, and Mrs. Caruthers 
_temporary secretary. 

The first minutes are dated March 24th, 1927. The same 
year (1927) the Club was federated. 

At present the Club has provisions for twenty-four mem- 
bers and four inactive members. 

The first few years of the Club’s organization a club 
room and library was furnished and operated. The library 
was the pride and joy of the Club members. Each member 
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. served as librarian, the duties being rotated. At present, 


the club room and library are not maintained. 

The Club helped to organize the Junior Woman’s Club. 
The organization was active for some years, but no longer 
exists. 

Some of the traditional celebrations the club observes 
are: President’s Day, Federation Day, Pan-American Day, 
Texas Day, Diversity Club Entertainment, and the Garden 
Party for High School graduates. 

The second time the Club entertained the Valley Fed- 
eration was October 2, 1989. 

The Club has entertained Mrs. John L. SEC DU SSL: Na- 
tional Federation President, twice. 

The following State Presidents have been entertained: 
Mrs. J. U. Fields; Mrs. J. W. Fencher, Mrs. Volney Taylor, 
Mrs. Joseph M. Perkins, Mrs. J. W. Walker, Miss Ethel 
Foster. 

The following Fifth District Presidents have been enter- 
tained: Mrs. Sam Smith, Mrs. F. A. Tompkins, Mrs. Volney 
Taylor, Mrs. Grace Vance, Mrs. John D. Cockran, Mrs. 
George A. Cox and Mrs. T. M. West. 


Mrs. A. J. Vale 


When Mrs. Stevenson ordered a copy of Mrs. Scott’s 
book, Historical Heritage of the Rio Grande, and also re- 
quested date of her club work for reference for inclusion in 
A Trail to Manana, the following letter was received: 


“Dear Mrs. Stevenson: 


“Your letter and the order for a copy of Historical 
Heritage of the Rio Grande was received during my absence. 
I forwarded the book to you yesterday, and hope that you 
will enjoy reading it as much as I enjoyed writing it. 
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“As for myself, I give you the following data on my 
Club activities: 

“1913—Came to the Valley, and in 1914 joined the Tues- 
day Club of Mission, which was one of the charter clubs of 
the Rio Grande Valley Federation. 

““1927—Elected Vice-President of the Valley Federation. 

““1933-1938—Served as Chairman Department of educa- 
tion, Texas Federation of Clubs. 

““1938-1940—Served as Chairman Department of Ameri- 
can Home, T.F.W.C. 

“1940-1942—-Served as Chairman Department of Inter- 
national Relations, T.F.W.C. 

“1942-1944—-Serving as First Vice-President, T.F.W.C. 

“With best wishes to you in the preparation of your 
history, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Florence Johnson Scott. 


P. S. Somewhere in the 20’s I was Vice-President of 
Fifth District.” 


MRS. SCOTT 


Historical Heritage of the Rio Grande Valley was writ- 
ten by Florence Johnson Scott of Rio Grande City, Texas. 
Mrs. Scott historically portrays the romance and the magic 
of the Rio Grande Valley in her book. She also establishes 
the history of Spanish land grants, and their heritage from 
land granted by the Spanish Crown, by year and date. 

According to the Historical Heritage, the town of Lyford 
(incorporated) is located on the grant known as the Jose 
Narciso Cavazos; it was granted to him in 1790 by the 
Spanish Crown. The townsight of Lyford was bought from 
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- the King estate of Mrs. King. The Lyford Woman’s Com- 


munity Club house built on this Spanish land grant has a 
romantic background. The Woman’s Club may not realize 
how we became owners of the unusual setting. 

Mrs. Scott tells in her book of treaties between the 
United States and Mexico in 1845, 1905, and 1907 and of 
the counties formed on the United States side of the Rio 
Grande; the names of land grant owners who sold land to 
the Americans colonizing this land also is established by 
day and year in the HISTORICAL HERITAGE. 

The explanation of the treaty and the meaning of the 
treaty of the boundary line of the changing, capricious river 
should be of interest to those purchasing land along the 
river bank. Mrs. Scott has presented the subject of the 
International Water User’s Commission Program; a treaty 
signed between the United States and Mexico. This is clearly 
stated. 

THE HISTORICAL HERITAGE as an authentic history 
and as reference book should be used as supplementary 
reading in the schools along with the history of the United 
States. 

Contrasting Mrs. Scott’s book with the book, HOW 
CORTEZ CONQUERED MEXICO, it is evident through 
reading the text of each treaty she has included that friendly 
relations have been maintained by treaties respected by each 
of these two countries, the United States and Mexico. 


DEE WOOD 


Dee Wood, club woman, artist, school teacher, wife, 
mother, housekeeper, short story writer, feature writer, and 
historian, has written the book, BLAZE OF GOLD, about 
Padre Island; it will always hold the attention of readers 
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who wish to learn more about Jean Laffite, the pirate. Dee 
Wood is now actively engaged in news writing. 

BLAZE OF GOLD, treasure tales of the Texas Gulf Coast, 
deals mostly with gold that is buried and ghosts which are 
not. It is a charmingly written book illustrated by a talented 
artist, Florence Shaner. Dee Wood traveled 2,316 miles 
while collecting the sea tales of Spanish gallions wrecked 
and treasures buried beneath Laguna Madre by Jean Laffite 
and his pirates off Padre Island and the Sand Hills near the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Dee Wood mentions the Empress Carlotta and her stolen 
jewels, and the priceless necklace supposed to have been 
stolen along with other valuables while being transported 
to Spain from Mexico. 

Padre Island is a much disputed sand barr off the coast, 
claimed by land grant inherited from Spain, whose remain- 
ing descendants seek money from the United States. Laguna 
Madre separates the island from the Gulf Coast. 

Padre Island was ever a no-man’s land, sometimes called 
Bird’s Island, since for ages tropical birds nested on the 
island each season. Tales of Laffite and buried treasure 
will always be a lure to Padre Island. The tropical birds 
have become a treasure trove to all nature lovers of birds 
and bugs and tropical insects. Dee Wood’s book is intensely 
interesting with much truth written into each story retold. 

THE BROWNSVILLE HERALD tells that a French gal- 
leon was lifted from the mouth of the Rio Grande in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The town went to see it lifted. The history of 
Brownsville recounted this French galleon as having a cargo 
of bottles of champagne. 

The French galleon supposedly was sunk at the time of 
the great hurricane, when the city of Bagdad was washed 
into oblivion, and when the wind and rain and Gulf waves 
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washed inland over Brownsville which is located 30 miles 


away. The First Presbyterian Church there was destroyed, 


according to the church history and Florence Bell, church 
historian; the United States history also tells of that hurri- 
cane. 

BLAZE OF GOLD recounts much of the historical set- 
ting of this magic valley and will be a prelude to the tales 
you may gather of old-time residents—they,too, have inter- 
esting stories to relate—about the pirates, bandits, and 
what-not. 

The Sand Hills along the Missouri Pacific Railway on the 
King Cattle Ranch between Alice and Brownsville sup- 
posedly temper the cold air coming from the north. One 
tale says that “frost could not pass the barbed wire fence 
on the south side of King Ranch, and ‘northers’ get by into 
the Valley to ‘wither’ the young crops and send Mexican 
children indoors only when the ‘fence riders’ on their cow 
ponies are not on the job.” Go a-dreaming when you pass 
through these shifting sand dunes. Dream of treasures 
buried, of old stage coaches or wagon trains seized by rov- 
ing bands of robbers who carried the treasures away with 
them. Many perished from hunger; they also were buried 
in the sand dunes with their stolen treasures. 

Many stories are retold of grounded ships from Ameri- 
can lines when there was no law for maritime sailing, when 
men along the Gulf Coast grew wealthy salvaging drift 
from wrecked vessels. Merchantmen still recount stories 
of hazardous sailing along the Gulf. Cargoes of precious 
blocks of crude rubber and shiploads of bananas and tropi- 
cal fruit, oil and lumber were washed ashore. 

Tales of the Gulf Coast catch the ear of the romancer. 
Tales of treasures retold by Dee Wood hold a fascination 
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seldom found in books for the young reader who delve among 
pirate tales. New is the style of Dee Wood—historian. 

Mature lovers of pirate tales reading Blaze of Gold will 
“dream of ghosts in the flame” by their fireside or under the 
lamplight and smile over the vision the artist pictures in 
black and white illustrations by Florence Shannon—“Ghosts 
Guard Pirate Gold.” 

Dee Wood is a club member of the Rio Grande Valley 
District. 


SCHOOLS 
The First School 1910 


I was delegated by the Lyford citizens to interview Judge 
Goodrich, formerly of Indiana, the County Superintendent 
of Schools of Cameron County, Texas, concerning the organ- 
ization of an independent school for Lyford Community. 

Awaiting the appointed hour for the interview in the 
Brownsville school building occupying a city block not far 
from the post office was interesting. This building was a 
special attraction because of its tower. In the tower, visible 
above the tree tops, a clock chimed the hour. The light 
through the face of the clock was a beacon at night; the 
hands told the time while the chimes rang the hour. To 
tourists, the clock in the tower over the old school building 
as seen by day and night was the only modernistic con- 
venience in evidence. The musical tones of the chimes were 
‘identical with the chimes in a tower in Minneapols, Minne- 
sota, (north across the nation) that rang the quarter, the 
half, and the striking hour. How this clock came to be in 
Brownsville was a mystery to some—where it has gone ig a 
ereater one. | 

The building was two full stories high; along the east 
side, steps of heavy timbers led up to the entrance. The 
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, Steps had been worn almost through the timbers in the 


center by the tread of many feet over a period of years. The 
wide double doors stood open. The entrance room seemed 
dark and cheerless. A class of boys was in session. They 
turned their faces toward the doorway. A boy came forward, 
offering a chair and asked, “Whom do you wish to see, the 
Professor or the Superintendent? The class will be through 
presently.” A man sat at a desk in front of the class, his 
back to the doorway, but he did not turn his head to see 
who had entered unannounced. On the floor close to his 
chair at the end of the desk was a common five gallon bucket 
or pail which the man almost continuously showered inside 
and out and all around on the floor, expectorating tobacco 
or snuff. Not being familiar with either how could one tell? 
Not expecting an episode of this nature the procedure was 
embarrassing. It was quite a contrast to the five story build- 
ing in Atchison, Kansas, with its “Gym” in the basement 
and its “Museum” on the top floor and even to the first 
school attended in La Rue, Ohio a long time ago. 

The class smilingly passed me, each one saying, “Excuse 
me” as they did so. The man left for somewhere. When the 
chimes rang the half hour a woman came up to me saying, 
“How do you do. I am Mrs. Clawiter. You are Mrs. Steven- 
son, the artist. I hoped to meet you when I saw your art 
exhibit in the Old Rice Mill. Come home with me. We will 
have refreshments and a visit.” 

Mrs. Clawiter told me that her family, who came to 
Texas for their health, always expected to return to their 
former home, and that she had been a teacher in the 
Brownsville school many years—teaching during the winter 
months and studying during vacation months in the Uni- 
versity or at some teachers’ college each year. She spoke 
of her love for her pupils, most of whom became successful 
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in life. This school building was the only school in the town. 
Mrs. Clawiter and her daughter kept house; the daughter 
was taking a kindergarten course in the University. 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘The school board is going to 
move two buildings on the grounds and make them into one 
for kindergarten. The beginning of a child’s life is the most 
important.” 

Mrs. Clawiter proudly displayed her shelves of books 
among which was a shelf of Ridpath’s Histories that she 
had just bought. She remarked, “I try to keep in touch with 
the outside world and current events.” From her conversa- 
tion it was evident that this teacher, molding her pupils to 
the pattern of success, had lived far above her environment. 

Keeping the appointment with Judge Goodrich at the 
office of the Superintendent of Cameron County Schools in 
the old county courthouse was an hour spent in revelation 
of the past, present, and future of education provided by 
schools and colleges—an hour of unforgettable impressions. 
Superintendent Goodrich’s expression of wit and deep think- 
ing revealed some of his achievements here through great 
effort. Unknown to the people, he was guiding and leading 
them above and beyond the ordinary. 

Defending existing conditions and the school surround- 
ings, he said, ““The families who started their children’s 
education here in Brownsville saw them study at college and 
university level and advance to completion. I saw to that; 
and any one who did not go beyond this school at least 
gained something that was lasting.” 

Defending the slow advancement after the Civil War, 
he also said, “That was lack of management. While I have 
been superintendent the greatest detriment to education 
here has been taxes. People are so afraid of taxes they 
forget to pay their school tax. Look at all the land on which 
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* taxes are unpaid, where taxpayers slip out under a law of 


their own and go unprosecuted. People are afraid to vote 
taxes. Just now there is a million dollars of school money 
in vaults in the state of Texas laying idle. This should be 
used in building and furnishing schools. The people are so 
afraid of taxation that they will not vote bonds for new 
schools.” 

Judge Goodrich would have convinced the most skeptical 
with his eloquence, but, to illustrate and make his point 
impressive, he opened a safe where school money was stored, 
stating, “You see all that school money. The safe is full of 
cash and script. I have to return all the money not used; 
it will be redistributed by the state. I cannot make the peo- 
ple vote for bonds for a new school building and its equip- 
ment, or for a gymnasium, auditorium, or library; it comes 
only as the people vote for bonds. People are afraid of taxes, 
so money for their own use which they do not vote to use 
goes back into the state.” 

This county superintendent was unaware of the inspira- 
tion and courage his audience received. Things to be re- 
membered were: “Tell your community and the men respon- 
sible to meet with me in the depot between the 10 A.M. and 
4 P.M. trains next Saturday to organize an independent 
school district. We will plan a school building and plan for 
voting the bonds. I am glad to be of service. I have watched 
over this money many years now.” 

All the men of this community were informed of this 
meeting, of the time and place, and not one of them went to 
see Superintendent Goodrich. Going to the office of the 
superintendent the Friday after the supposed meeting, he 
greeted me with, “What happened?” 

“Taxes—or else your representative, myself, whom you 
appointed is not the eloquent lawyer that you are,” I 
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informed him. “I did see one man with children of high 
school age who will meet you here in Brownsville in your 
office soon. By reason of my solicitation, Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln Standford will be a trustee under you and will organ- 
ize an Independent School of Cameron County.” 

The safe’s overflowing school went to swell the million 
dollar fund of the state school funds. 


LYFORD SCHOOL AND GRADUATES 


In 1910, the Lyford Community organized an indepen- 
dent school district and voted school bonds to build a brick 
school building of three rooms and a large auditorium. The 
contractor signed with the school directors to do the work. 
Brick and the required material was on the ground ready 
for the contractor when it was learned that this same con- 
tractor had signed up to build two other schools in different 
parts of the state; had taken the advance money from each 
and just faded away. Realizing that they had been “fleeced”’ 
and deciding that money used to locate the contractor would 
be of more benefit if used in building, the men of the com- 
munity, with the aid of a good brick layer built this building 
themselves. 

The building was occupied in 1911, but there was a long 
period of months before maps or any equipment came from 
the state for the school. Fortunately, almost every pupil 
attending had brought with him his text books, and as there 
had been no charge for text books in the uniformity of the 
schoo! system of the United States, the books were used to 
advantage. To meet state requirements there were almost 
as many teachers as pupils but classes varied, as was men- 
tioned before, from first grade children to high school pupils. 

Miss Pearl Cleary, graduate from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Ohio State Teacher’s College, came to live in the 
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community. She bought a 40 acre farm and rented a house. 
Miss Cleary brought a younger sister and brother with her. 
Her brother entered the Lyford High School classes and 
with other students was instructed in the home of his sister. 
One of the school rooms was used for study by the high 
school pupils and as a library and the Science equipment 
was stored in the desk of the Superintendent. The higher 
branches of Latin, Spanish, and Greek, with the sciences, 
advanced English and history, Miss Cleary taught in her 
home with assistant teachers. Equipment for the science 
classes was used in the school room as before mentioned. 

Music and art were taught from text books during school 
hours in the school building by Mrs. Daisy Stevenson. 

Other school districts were formed in this territory and 
Cameron County now employed a Truant Officer who visited 
ranches and “invited” all children of school age to attend 
school; more buildings were provided for and the school 
system expanded employing more Texas teachers. 

English was required. As quickly as pupils could read 
and write English they were advanced into English classes. 
This independent school became a school center. Busses 
were bought and equipped and drivers came under state 
contracts and were paid from state funds. 

Families of Mexican farmers settled here around farms. 
Because the farmer built homes and paid a living wage to 
them, they had more liberty and better living conditions 
than they had found elsewhere. The truant officer always 
“invited” them to attend school. People did expect them to 
obey the school rules and laws. They began to dress like the 
Americans and to do as Americans do. They enjoyed the 
games at school and the rides to school in the busses. 

The settlement of other colonies east and west of this 
locality required a larger school building here. To extend 
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this schooling required more school] buildings. These were 
built in 1921. Mr. Robert Snow and Miss Lucille Stevenson, 
Tax Assessor and Collector of the school district, traveled 
in an old Cadillac bus all over the territory east and west, 
taking the school census, telling the people that school would 
begin soon, that cars would come for the children, that all 
books would be furnished and that all they would need was 
clean clothes to wear. Mr. Snow talked with the men of the 
families and Miss Stevenson talked with the women. The 
old Cadillac made such a rumbling noise that Mr. Snow 
humorously remarked, “They will remember about the school 
when they hear us coming and think the ‘Battle is won’ 
somewhere.” 

The High School and Auditorium, the band room, the 
domestic science and home economics building have been 
equipped for many years. Football and baseball teams find 
competition with county, district and state games. The first 
school built in 1911 is not in use now (1950). 

Education has carried this community of mixed na- 
tionalities to the advancement required by this nation. Agri- 
culture taught in Lyford schools has been of value to the 
boys, home economics has been of value to the girls. The 
playgrounds are lighted with electric lights. The band pupils 
have been taught by competent band leaders. 

Two club women who are past members of the school 
board are Mrs. T. R. Standford, and Mrs. Evelyn Redlund 
Vaseberg. 

Four busses gather the grade and high school students 
from the Stillman tract; east, the Turner tract; west, Willa- 
mar; and Sebastian, south. The bus drivers are paid with © 
school funds; so is the Janitor. The janitor and his family 
may live in a home of five rooms built for this purpose on 
the school ground. 
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Lucille Stevenson, graduate in a teachers course under 
Pear] Cleary, Superintendent of Lyford School, and a post 
graduate from North East High School of Kansas City, 
Missouri, taught four years in Sebastian. She was primary 
supervisor and in the absence of the superintendent, who 
was a State Truant officer, she was appointed to act as 
superintendent. Later on taking a Civil Service examina- 
tion, she passed as inspectress and is still in the service now 
in El Paso, Texas. 

Priscille Stevenson, graduating in a teachers course from 
Lyford, and a post-graduate from Brownsville High, passed 
the Civil Service examination as inspectress in San Fran- 
cisco, California; she is retired now. 

Miss Mabel Hocott, graduate of Lyford High School and 
Texas State University, taught in the department of Home 
Economics and Domestic Science as supervisor in Lyford 
High School. She was an active club member; she holds a 
B. E. Degree and spent two years inspecting government 
kitchens. 

Kelley G. and J. Floyd Hocott, her brothers, graduated 
from Lyford High School. Both were in the army. Kelley 
had a B. S. Degree from the Dallas Medical School and his 
M. D. from the Baylor Dallas Medical School. He interned 
at Shreveport, Louisiana, in the Charity Hospital. He spent 
two years after the war in European war theatre; his first 
rank was that of 1st Lieutenant, but he was later advanced 
to Captain. Since being discharged he is a registered, prac- 
ticing M. D. 

Claud H. Hocott, a post-graduate of Lyford High School, 
attended Edinburg College two years before finishing in the 
University of Texas where he received his Ph.D. He spent 
three years in the Research Engineering Department of 
Humble Oil Company after receiving his Chemical Engi- 
neering Degree. 
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The Sundling twin sisters graduated here. In 1945, 
Ethel, as a Lieutenant, was on duty with the army in 
England. 

Beulah Deyo who graduated under Pearl Cleary, Sup- 
erintendent of Lyford Schools, in the study of Science and 
Language, entered the Medical School of Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, to study there. Later on, during World War I because 
of the workers being badly needed as so many young men 
had gone to war, she became a bank examiner and ac- 
countant. 

Finishing here under Pear] Cleary, Ansel Cleary became 
Superintendent of Schools in Ohio, his native state. 

Louise Snow, beginning her education in Lyford School, 
after graduation entered the Texas State University. Later, 
Louise was elected as Chief Clerk of the State Senate, hold- 
ing this position several years. She passed the examination 
required by the State Law. Louise Snow Phinney is now a 
qualified woman lawyer of the firm of Phinney and Phinney, 
Dallas, 

Ruth Haygood, daughter of Mrs. Howard Haygood, a 
past president of the Lyford Woman’s Club, finished in 
music from the Rochester (New York) School of Music. 

Pat Uresti, after graduation from high school, passed 
examination for Civil Service for special work in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Miss Lucille Brantley, after graduating in Lyford High 
School, became a teacher in the Brownsville High School; 
she passed the Civil Service requirements and studied in 
Washington, D. C. She received her Ph.D. from the uni- 
versity there. 

The Club Loan Fund. Lyford Woman’s Club federated 
with other clubs of the Rio Grande Valley has given assist- 
ance to students, when conditions warranted, through their 
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* Loan Fund. Several young women from this community 


were loaned money for entry into college or universities; 
some became teachers in advancing their education. The 
money loaned was paid back into the Federated Club Loan 
Fund by these students to be used by other young women 
in advancing their education as teachers. 


All of these young women mentioned were Junior Club 
members. 


LYFORD YOUTH GIVEN FLYING CROSS AWARD 


Lyford—First Lieutenant Donald B. MacAllister, aerial 
bombardier, received the Distinguished Flying Cross. He 
had previously been awarded the Air Medal and an Oak 
Leaf Cluster. 

The son of Mrs. Clara MacAllister, former telephone 
operator, Ist Lieutenant MacAllister was busy bombing the 
Japs for quite some time. In September he had 33 bombing 
missions to his credit. 

Donald MacAllister graduated from Lyford High School 
and later entered Trinity College in San Antonio as a theo- 
logian, supplementing required studies in education to 
qualify for teaching; he completed a two year course. While 
attending this school, Donald was preaching in surrounding 
churches to congregations each Sunday and receiving a 
small salary which aided in his ministerial preparation. 

He entered Kingsville College before leaving for war in 
the Pacific. He passed the examination of the Army as a 
Lieutenant; afterwards he was promoted to Captain and 
taught as an air instructor. After receiving his discharge in 
1945, he taught in the Lyford and Sebastian schools; he 
later settled on his farm in Willacy County, Texas, retiring 
because of a nervous condition. 
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He had received his first Bible training from the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Lyford. He and Howard, his 
brother, attended Sunday School and church during the 
time E. W. Archer was the Sunday School Superintendent 
and later on, when Carl Gustafson became the second Sup- 
erintendent. Their early Bible training came as each suc- 
ceeding pastor was assigned to the ministry and they were 
each confirmed by the rules of the Methodist Church Cate- 
chism, each passing the required study of the Bible. 

Rev. Monk, during his pastorate here, recommended that 
Donald MacAllister be licensed to preach in the Methodist 
Church. This recommendation was accepted by the District 
‘Church and District Superintendent and voted on at the 
Quarterly Conference; the recommendation carried. 

Howard MacAllister, graduating from the Lyford High 
School as a post-graduate in special studies, entered Edin- 
burg College for a two year course; he also took a one-year 
special course of study in the Kingsville College. 

After finishing these studies he enlisted in the Naval Air 
Service; he served in the Naval Air Service nearly six years 
from January, 1942 to October, 1945; two years were spent 
in the Pacific Area. While in the service in the war theater, 
Howard assisted the Methodist Chaplain in his duties as a 
minister, and the Chaplain, according to the rules of Metho- 
dist Discipline of the Church, licensed him to preach. 

He taught in the Edinburg High School from November, 
1945 to March, 1946; he resigned then to enter Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Texas; he received his B. A. Degree 
August 17, 1947. He then studied at Southern Methodist 
University, Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, Texas, and 
received his B. D. Degree June 8, 1950. He was ordained a 
Deacon of the Central Texas Conference June 15, 1949, and 
ordained an Elder and came into full.membership of the 
conference in June, 1950, in the North Iowa Conference. 
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Luther Hughes received his L.L.B. Degree from the Uni- 

versity of Texas in 1924, and immediately opened an office 
in Weslaco, Texas, where he has remained since that date. 
Luther Hughes graduated from Lyford High School in 1918 
and took post-graduate studies in 1929 at San Benito High 
School. 

Elvera Redlund Thomson graduated from Lyford High 
School and studied at the University of Minnesota, and 
Emerson College of Oratory in Boston; she received her 
degree from Northwestern College of Speech in Minneapolis. 
Her graduate work was done with the well known Miss 
Maud Shearer in New York. She was a member of Phi Mu 
Gamma, National Professional Dramatic Society. She taught 
in Round Rock, Texas, for awhile and afterward she was 
made head of the Speech Arts Department of Anderson 
College in South Carolina. She was director of the Little 
Theatre while in Anderson. 

Gwen Barlow was another graduate of the Lyford High 
School. We quote from the program of the Rockland County 
Circle Theatre at Orangeburg, New York, the following: 

“Gwen Barlow comes to the Circle Theatre from her 
present home in Texas, although she has had long experience 
in the New York Theatre. She played leading roles in the 
Max Reinhardt Professional Players productions of ‘Sister 
Beatrice” and “Everyman,” and has been seen in three of 
Max Gordon’s productions, “My Sister Eileen,’ “Junior 
Miss,” and “The Doughgirls.” In stock she has played lead- 
ing roles in “Dream Girl,” “Dear Ruth,” and “State of the 
Union,” and has also sung in operetta at the Papermill Play- 
house. During the war years she played “The Hasty Heart” 
and “Angel Street’ in Europe. A popular radio and tele- 
vision actress as well, she is heard in “Crime Doctor’ and 
“The F. B. I. in War and Peace.” 
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From a newspaper clipping concerning the play “Angel 
Street” which was given in July, 1950, we find this: 


“Portraying the harassed wife, Gwen Barlow does a 
stirring job. On stage throughout most of the play, she 
enacts her part with competence and skill keenly felt. This 
reviewer for one, felt vastly relieved when the police inspec- 
tor deftly handled by Skedge Miller, made his appearance to 
rescue her from the torments of the husband, Joseph War- 
ren.” 3 


LYFORD 


Lyford, from the time of the traditional school of 1909, 
has continuously had an institution of education. The city 
school system has ten different buildings with graded work 
done in all of them; one building houses the cafeteria which 
accommodates the whole school. 


The high school has two offices, class rooms, a library 
and a study hall. The large auditorium is often used for 
special meetings of school and county and district gather- 
ings. The auditorium is always used for the graduation 
exercises each year. The high school has qualified teachers 
for every subject taught, including a full-time Agriculture 
teacher and assistant; and a Home Economics Teacher. The 
high school was re-decorated in September, 1949, when new 
steel windows and venetian blinds were put in. The high 
school Home Economics cottage is a well-furnished, spa- 
cious, building with a kitchen, dining room, bed room, bath 
room, and a large sewing lab and class room. 

The Agriculture Building was put up several years ago 
when some buildings were bought from the Air Base in 
Harlingen. They were put together, repaired, and painted. 
It now contains four classrooms, a small campus store, and 
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a woodwork shop. The present band room will be used until 


a modern band room and cafeteria combined is built. Plans 
are now in the making. On the grounds are baseball dia- 
monds, volley ball courts, a tennis court, and a basketball 
court. 


The Lincoln Lee Elementary School has twelve rooms; 
eleven of which are classrooms with a library in each. The 
other room is a music room with a piano where music is 
taught to the pupils of the 4th to the 8th grades. The name 
“Lincoln Lee,” coined by Daisy Stevenson was accepted by 
the Lyford Chamber of Commerce. 


The Football Stadium, north of the Lincoln Lee School is 
adequately equipped with football and baseball lights all 
around the huge field. District football and baseball games 
are played here; and it is also used for Summer League 
Baseball games. 


The new Travis Junior High School building was com- 
pleted in May, 1950. This building has 10 large modern 
classrooms. It was occupied in September, 1950. 


EXPERIMENTAL GARDENING 


In Lyford, gardening became more than a hobby; the 
fresh vegetables brought a variety of food and the exhibit 
of out-of-doors winter grown products was an objective for 
the mid-winter Fair in Brownsville; this was held the first 
week of each January. Although the promoters lost money 
on the Fair, tourists from many northern states learned of 
the Magic Valley through the Fair exhibits of the vege- 
tables and the semi-tropical climate that was found here 
as well as through receiving the advertisements sent out by 
mid-winter Fair promoters. 
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Through John Nance Garner, Congressman from Texas 
and later Vice-President, on request from the Lyford Wo- 
man’s Club, there came garden and flower seeds from the 
department of Agriculture that proved a successful venture 
in the development of vegetable growing. Later on seed for 
this climate was bought from the Reuter Seed House, New 
Orleans. Experiments with different varieties of tomatoes, 
grown so that they could be shipped a long distance, were 
successful. This was accomplished through seeds purchased 
from Stokes Brothers Tomato Seed Company. 


Soil, for government analysis, had been sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of Agriculture, from Sebastian, 
Combs, Turner Tract, and Stillman Tract as well as from 
Lyford. The returned analysis of soil declared this land to 
be the richest agricultural section of the Rio Grande Valley. 

The small grain farmer finds this soil fertile; the com- 
bine is heard in the fields; the silo is here. The Cooperative 
ginning and cooperative silo of the Willacy County farmers 
have combined their effort. Electricity criss-crosses each 
mile; highways and roadways cared for by the county com- 
missioners are always in good condition. 


Early and late corn was planted during different months 
and times in the year, in the dry farming section. This plant- 
ing developed the safest and the best time to plant for 
maturity. All other vegetables were also planted for obser- 
vation purposes. 


Mr. Tandy of Brownsville, formerly of Indiana, exhibited 
the first early Ohio potatoes—white and rose—at the first 
mid-winter Fair in Brownsville in 1909. They were grown 
on his farm near town. Potatoes grown by Mr. Tandy be- 
came the greatest benefit to the Valley of all vegetable 
products marketed. 
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Fortunes are made each spring with the Early Ohio 
potatoes because of this potato experiment begun in 1909 
by Mr. Tandy. Other growers over the Valley profitted by 
the knowledge learned through his experimental experience. 

The Lyford Club women experimented in gardening. 
They planted, tilled, gathered and reported on vegetables 
they had “worked” successfully. 

Rosselle, a bush that grows rapidly with very little at- 
tention, was among the novelties grown by Mrs. Howard 
Campbell, and Mrs. E. L. Houghton. The Rosselle bushes 
came from California. They produced a product with the 
taste of northern grown cranberries, yet not a berry in form, 
but a maroon leaf on the end of each branch of the thickly 
set bush. In the absence of cranberries, Rosselle, made into 
jelly or pie with the same amount of sugar as for cran- 
berries, was a great addition on feast days with garden 
corn or any vegetable and wild duck that came to winter 
on the lakes near Lyford. 

Mrs. Rose grew yams on her five acre tract now owned 
by Mrs. Williams and included in the Lyford townsite. Yams 
grew in a plot by themselves away from the citrus orchard. 
The yam vines, cut back frequently, were sold to gardeners 
as slips and planted for other yam potato beds; they became 
a great source of profit because of their demand. Yams, 
baked as Irish or white potatoes or as in pumpkin pie are 
delicious. 

Mrs. R. L. Huff and sons grew Rocky Mountain canta- 
loupes. Experimental cooking revealed that cooked and com- 
bined with lemon juice and sugar, cantaloupes made a fine 
marmalade with the flavor of both ingredients—the vege- 
table and the fruit. 

Dry Farming at Lyford. A field of 50 acres of Bermuda 
onions was sold in the field to a buyer, who furnished the 
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laborers for marketing, for over one thousand dollars. How- 
ever, the onions, large as a tea cup, sold in the grocery store 
for 18 cents each. 

Another dry land farmer, plowing with a tractor, plant- 
ing with a planter, had a 40 acre field of carrots, in sight of 
the town of Lyford. He sold the carrots in the field for one 
thousand dollars. This same farmer sold 50 tons of citrus 
fruit from his orange grove at the packing shed for $50 
per ton, while his tomatoes sold in the field to the market 
buyer at $20 per ton. (Names on file with historian.) 

Cotton Experiments. Dry farming east and west reaches 
out to farm-loving families in small or large tracts. Cotton 
is a prolific investment for large tracts in this climate. 

Cotton experiments on small acres of the long staple and 
other varieties produced the acclimated seed that supplies 
hundreds of farmers for planting. Cotton seed that was 
acclimated 40 years ago at Lyford is now a staple product 
for this section. 

In 1913 the first bale sold from Lyford was picked by the 
Lyford teachers and High School students over the week- 
end one moonlight night, ginned in the Deyo Gin by novices 
in ginning—Fred and Jud Deyo, Charley Miller and Tom 
Stevenson—sold to William D. Cleveland and son, Houston. 
It was later resold to England by them. (Photo of first bale 
on file.) 

Texas’ first Valley cotton bales of 1927 was shipped to 
the buyer, E. M. Edel, sold on the floor in Houston to Wil- 
liam D. Cleveland, cotton buyer, May 30, 1927. It was auc- 
tioned off for $1,350 and next day the bale was shipped to 
Berlin, Germany, and sold at 20,600 marks, or the equivalent 
of $5,000. (For reference see the Community Chronicle. 
Lyford, Texas, Friday, June 24, 1927, Morgan and Baker 
Publishers. (Paper on file by historian.) 
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The Willacy County Chronicle editors, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Miller, Raymondville, report “Gins wind up another record 
cotton season with Willacy County ranking second in the 
Valley with 33,644 of the Valley’s 109,820 bales ginned.”’ 
The days of experimental farming are over. The farmer 
has learned by experience. 


Willacy County was formed October 21, 1921 from parts 
of the following counties: Kennedy on the north, Cameron 
on the south, and Hidalgo on the west, and was so named 
by an Act of the State Legislature. 


(From Raymondville’s County Clerk—June 29, 1951.) 


McALLEN 


In McAllen the custom office toll bridge joins the custom 
offices on the Mexican side in the Mexican town of Reynosa, 
but the bridge is owned by the United States. 

McAllen, City of Palms with wide streets and brick busi- 
ness houses, with its churches and schools and tourist winter 
homes, trailer camps, and tourist cottages, has two grand 
hotels, the Cortez and the Casa de Palma. 


PHARR-SAN JUAN-ALAMO 


Pharr-San Juan-Alamo have a centralized High School. 
The school is in Pharr. The first gladiola bulbs were grown 
in Pharr by Mr. Pomroy and produced marvelous large 
stalks of gladiola blooms in many pastel shades from bulbs 
produced in Holland! All of the three small towns, like 
Lyford, have a commission form of government. All have 
thickly settled farms and farm homes. 
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DONNA, WESLACO, AND MERCEDES 


Follow Highway No. 83 to Donna, Weslaco, and Mercedes 
in the great citrus belt where there are miles of small farms; 
it is a beautiful drive when citrus trees are in blossom. In 
this locality are to be found many nurseries and rose cultural 
gardens; here also are the Experimental Stations and the 
Weslaco Broadcasting Station affiliated with N.B.C. and the 
Red and Blue Network. The station is KRGV; Molton “Ty” 
Cobb of the Cortex Hotel Building is the popular news com- 
mentator and broadcasts news of the Valley each day and 
on Saturday interviews the agriculturist, Bill Friend, over 
this station on the subject of agriculture. 

The Mercedes Causeway protects this district from the 
river overfiow. 


LA FERIA 


La Feria is a continuous field of orchards and productive 
farms and is said to be richest in citrus production; it is 
one of the first places to use irrigation. 

La Feria, “The Fair,” is the home of a great ice cream 
factory which advertises over the radio each day—‘“Gra- 
ham’s Ice Cream is the Best.” | 


SAN BENITO 


San Benito is a cultural city where conservative people 
live. Art and music is emphasized through the Federated 
Women’s Clubs. The well-trained concert programs of the 
High School a Capella Choir, have been given over the state 
of Texas during the past several years. The school is a 
consolidated one, built after the pattern of California school 
style, but in keeping with other conservative buildings of 
the town and Valley climate. 
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This was the first town to build substantial business 
blocks, homes, schools, and churches. Of the eight churches 
there, four are modern ones with seating accommodations 
for church services and overflow meetings of conventions 


held in San Benito. These churches accommodate valley- 


wide and State Club meetings. 

San Benito is often called the twin city of Harlingen. 
The Arroyo bridge over the Arroyo Colorado connects the 
twin cities, only a few miles apart from center to center. 
They seem to grow closer together as farms and farm homes 
closely connect them. 

San Benito, built on the Grand Canal that is bordered 
with tall palms, is the headquarters of the Central Power 
and Light Company. The plant is motivated by the power 
of this Grand Canal. Electricity from this plant is sent over 
the Valley, with a few exceptions, to all towns in the Valley, 
to rural sections, farm sections, mills, canneries, homes, and 
to gins with all their different cotton processing uses. 

McAllen, Texas founded in 1904 was bought from an 
acreage land owner. 

In 1911 there was only one store, a Missouri Pacific 
Railway Depot, and a branch road from Harlingen, Texas. 

The above is hearsay only. The records say the town 
was established in 1916. 

(From the McAllen Chamber of Commerce Secretary). 
Some farms are irrigated with river water through electric 
pumping plants. 

San Benito is on the main line of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad and the paved state highway north and south; 
there are other highways east and west. San Benito is a 
vast shipping point of vegetables and fruit from surround- 
ing productive farms. This is a large irrigated section of 
valuable expensive farm lands. 
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There is another fine city post office here. The building 
on a city block is in keeping with Valley custom, landscaped 
-with native shrub, green and bright with blossoms all the 
year. 

The City Library, the pride of the Federated Club 
Women, is in the center of the City Park. It is of brick and 
stucco, of Carnegie Library style architecture. It is a spa- 
cious building surrounded by tropical shrubs, flowers and 
native trees. Club women sponsor the librarian. 

The modern Stonewall Jackson hotel, fire-proof and air- 
conditioned, was among the very first of the hotels built in 
this Valley. 

East of San Benito along the Grand Canal are many 
productive farms with beautiful modern palatial homes; 
the town has many people who buy from the stores but keep 
the population outside of the city. With undeveloped op- 
portunities still here, there is room for others who long for 
a winter home. 

November 7, 1949, San Benito dedicated their new Me- 
morial Hospital in a formal opening; this was dedicated to 
Dolly Vinsant, heroic war nurse who was killed in action 
in an air flight over Germany, April 14, 1945. 

In the Memorial Hospital lobby reception room are two 
plaques—the bronze was presented by District 14 Texas 
Nurses Association and the steel plaque is of the officers 
and directors and designers of the Dolly Vinsant Memorial 
Hospital. A portrait of Lieutenant Dolly Vinsant in the 
lobby was painted by San Benito’s artist, Mrs. Mary Lan- 
drum. ; 

Near the Brownsville sea port during preparations for 
World War I, a ship building plant was built. On the chan- 
nel rescue ships were built. Regular ship building managers 
were employed to build and equip sea-going rescue boats to 
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be used along shore or in deep water. Refrigerators, first- 
aid supplies in rescue work, food, and etc. was installed in 
the small ship with storage space for long hours away 
from shore. Each boat, when finished and equipped, was 


gent on its way under its own power through the channel 


where it was manned by trained marine rescue men. War 
lords halted progress in Brownsville another decade. 

Three American cities stand out as examples of su- 
preme endeavor that have endured great hazard and con- 
tinued to exist. These are Boston, San Francisco, and 
Brownsville. Each had a different object in existing. Boston 
is peopled with thousands today; San Francisco is doubling 
the population year by year. Brownsville endured four wars. 
It has withstood hurricanes, drouth, the constant menace of 


the river over-flow, and tropical diseases which often be- 


come a great menace. Brownsville built her port 30 miles 
inland across untillable soil near the city and out of reach 
of hurricane waves from the Gulf. Each new building pro- 


ject is anchored deeper in the earth as is seen in the El 


Jardin and Federal buildings. Brownsville, moreover, is 
the terminus of the United States of America. 


HARLINGEN 


Harlingen was the Tent City for many months with the 
one two-storied business house of brick standing guard over 
the first settlers, until they could arrange to build homes. 
Dr. Letzeric was the only doctor in Harlingen and there was 
no hospital in the Valley. This brick building was built by 
Lon C. Hill for real estate and other offices. 

Harlingen, now has two railroads—the Missouri Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific, each with branch lines that spider- 
web the Valley. Both railroads have Spanish type depots, 


landscaped by the Federated Women’s Garden Clubs. 
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Harlingen has many doctors listed in the telephone direc- 
tory. Some of these are specialists in their field. There are 
many dentists and drug stores with pharmacists where pre- 
scriptions may be filled. In Harlingen there are X-ray 
operators and several clinical hospitals with a regular 
medical staff and regular nurses. 

The Madison Hotel and the Reese-Wil-Mond are air con- 
ditioned, fire-proof, commodious buildings. These two up- 
to-date hotels have large dining rooms, lounges, coffee shops, 
private dining rooms, offices and lobbies. Conventions are 
held here with special meals, accommodating guests from 
the entire Valley and other places in the United States. 
Near the two grand hotels is the building of the local news- 
paper, THE VALLEY MORNING STAR. 

There are blocks of residences with modern city lights 
and water works; also blocks of business houses and a nar- 
row nine-storied brick building which, when all the windows 
are alight above the surrounding business blocks, resembles 
a finger of light against the night sky. During World War 
II when all lights were either out or dimmed, this building 
became a guide post by day or night to travelers entering 
Harlingen on the many highways. 

Harlingen, the “Hub of the Valley,” is a Valley business 
center. It is also a shipping center for vegetables and cotton. 
There are many churches, modern and beautiful structures, 
and six consolidated schools with a high school cafeteria. 
The Sears and Roebuck Department store is the largest de- 
partment store in Harlingen; the Montgomery Ward build- 
ing is a good sized one also. 

The Rainbo Bread Company, which bakes and sells and 
delivers baker supplies to all towns and settlements in the 
Valley, is a sanitary bakery, surrounded by native blooming 
shrubbery. The new Holsum Bakery also delivers bakery 
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supplies to every town in the Valley. This is another large 
establishment. 

At the City Post Office mail is re-distributed from incom- 
ing trains and their branches and from rural routes, air 
mail and the air fields. 


Lon C. Hill Park acreage with a swimming pool and 
every convenience any city might have for picnic and family 
gatherings is a Valley-wide park where the Mid-winter Fair 
is held. This park is named in memory of Lon C. Hill. The 
Municipal Auditorium in Fair Park conveniently seats a 
Valley-wide audience for concerts or plays. The Valley Bap- 
tist Hospital, supported by this denomination, was the first 
hospital to be built. It is still the largest Protestant hospital 
admitting patients from over the Valley. 


The pride of the Federated City Club women in this city 
is the Woman’s Building and City Library under the same 
roof. 


RAYMONDVILLE 


In 1906 Raymondville served as the place where Mr. 
Raymond shipped his cattle from a stockyard. 

In 1925 Raymondville formed a Valley-wide membership 
association to promote recreation, sports and rest in the 
safe, quiet bayside at Red Fish Bay. They built bath houses, 
cottages, and a boat-house with motor boats for rent. Red 
fish was the lure to fishermen. 

A theme song, “Along the Bay,” was published in 1925 
by the association to advertise Red Fish Bay. When the 
Hug-the-Coast Highway was opened through the King 
Ranch, the Raymondville bandmaster arranged a 40 piece 
orchestration of the song, ‘Along the Bay,” for the cele- 
bration. A Time magazine reporter mentioned the celebra- 
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tion, the day, and the theme song in his write up, but not 
the composer of the song. 


In Brownsville during the opening of the ‘Water Port” 
there were school children marching along Elizabeth Street 
in the parade singing this song, ‘Along the Bay.” 


Today, Raymondville, in contrast to 1906, is the County 
Seat of Willacy County. The Mayor, C. Rena Johnson, has 
built up the city with water works, second to none, for health 
and of special benefit in the advancement of its future de- 
velopment; this small city electric plant serves the County 
and supplies its electrical needs. Modern grocery and dry 
goods stores in air-conditioned buildings, paved streets, 
modern homes, schools, and churches, and a productive sur- 
rounding country of farm lands serve as an attraction to 
buyers seeking a warm climate in winter with cool nights 
in summer. 


Raymondville, has two newspapers, THE CHRONICLE, 
and THE WILLACY COUNTY NEWS. The News is owned 
and edited by D. Rapp, who built and owns the building with 
the connected Gift Shop, directed by Mrs. Rapp, who also 
manages and directs a public library, rents the books to the 
public, sells books, music, magazines, fine china, and rare 
pottery with other attractive bric-a-brac. 


From Raymondville a paved highway was built going 
east through San Perlita with telephone lines and Central 
Power and Light connections to Red Fish Bay cottages and 
to the new water port on the Gulf of Mexico. Port Mansfield 
was the name given the Port when it was dedicated. Boats 
arrive through the channel. Small boats may be rented from 
here to cross the Laguna Madre to the sand bar two miles 
east of the shore. 
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So much of progress could be written. The Secretary of 
Commerce will tell you of the cotton gins, cotton mills, 
compresses, seed products, of the cooling systems, light and 
water systems, natural gas, oil refineries, refrigeration— 
everything used over the Rio Grande Valley, that was once 
an empty space and a hunter’s paradise. Even yet, some- 
times wild deer, during restricted hunting season, will run 
through the streets or pause in front of plate glass windows 
to view their own stature. They have not learned city ways. 
They pass on unharmed over their old trails through the 
brush, unafraid and unhunted. 


Aviators home from war combat over Italy, Germany, 
Africa and the European War Theater in World War II, 
flying over the Rio Grande Valley say: 

“The Valley of the Nile of song and story have nothing 
in comparison with this. War time could not have made so 
much difference there. The climate here is the same as that 
of the Nile; the fruit grown there, we grow here, but ours 
is jucier. The Nile is muddy, with only a small strip of land 
on each side of the river in cultivation; here a Valley with a 
fertile soil is the delta of the river, but the people of America 
make America, and because they are free to produce and 
promote, they have made this spot a magic Valley.” 


SCHOOLS OF THE VALLEY 


- The telephone directory of the Rio Grande Valley has 
schools listed as Public School Buildings. There may be 
other buildings connected with each of these Public Schools. 
All are modern buildings of very beautiful architectural 
design, suitable to this semi-tropical climate, landscaped 
with tropical trees, and shrubs, which creates an attraction 
to the tourists of other states because of their rare bloom 
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and foliage. The buildings compare with those of other 
states except that they are built on the one and two storied 
plan in height. 

Each school is equipped as required by the U. S. Edu- 
cational System. All schools have spacious play grounds. 
The Valley High Schools have field grounds for training and 
sports for County, District and State contests. Each high 
school has a separate library for the use in class research 
work. 

Among the 75 schools, there is two junior colleges at 
Brownsville and Edinburg, three elementary schools, seven 
grammar schools, fourteen yard schools, several common 
schools, one each of Manual Training, Agricultural and Vo- 
cational. Several high school bands are listed. All public 
schools have libraries. 

Other schools listed are: Durham’s Business College, 
Harlingen: Aviation School at Mission; American Air Trans- 
port and Mauldin Aircraft School, Brownsville; St. Joseph’s 
Academy for Boys, Brownsville; and St. Mary’s School for 
Girls, Brownsville. The last two mentioned are parochial. 


SAN PERLITA 


Perhaps the most unique small high school is that in 
San Perlita, Willacy County, which has a County Home 
Demonstration Cafeteria so that pupils and teachers remain 
in school all day and for a small sum they enjoy a good hot 
noon-day meal; this is in connection with the school Home 
Economics. The noon hour is under the playtime supervision 
of a teacher. The Superintendent with his family lives on 
the school ground in a teacherage. This is also part of the 
school’s building. This is an agricultural school with ae 
school credits. 
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Unusual is the fact that this school’s authorities com- 
missioned an artist, Mary Portman, formerly of Brownsville, 
now of San Antonio, to paint a mural on the wall of the 
school’s main auditorium. This mural is of Texas Blue 
Bonnets, the flower that covers the state in springtime with 
a blanket of blue flowers, blossoms beginning with the 
Valley, then going on to bloom around the campus and on 
the hills of the State University at Austin. 

Mary Portman, a Texan, was chosen because of her 
natural artistic ability. She is now lecturing to club women 
and artists on Medieval Art and pictures of a religious 
nature as mentioned by Composers, Authors and Artists 
Magazine (in brief) in the Spring and Summer number. 

She is mentioned here because of the fact that she took 
her five children with her and taught them in art while she 
worked on commissions (in San Antonio), sketching in oil 
or water color the characteristic heads of animals and 
registered pets. These she finished at home with her chil- 
dren around her. 

San Perlita appreciates the best educationally. The 
grounds of this school and its landscaping are circular. The 
corners are planted in tall shrubbery and small shrubbery 
follows the circle. The school building is in the center of the 
grounds. It has been said that the grounds of this school 
were donated by John Campbell, an agriculturalist and a 
graduate of Oklahoma University. 

There are other prideful schools of value that could be 
noted because of their worth. This San Perlita school is 
mentioned as among the first to be a strictly agricultural 
school with a high standing. Students gained recognition 
because of meritorious achievement in their studies. This 
school is not far from an extensive oil field, yet the school 
specializes in agriculture. 
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BROWNSVILLE 


Brownsville public schools are leading educationally. 
There are 15 school buildings in this area, including the 
Junior College, which covers one block. Here are the offices 
of the President, Dean, and faculty of the College. 


The junior and senior high schools, the senior high 
cafeteria, the grammar school, and the library and all the 
library and all the class rooms are in one building. Here 
also are the offices of the Superintendent and Principals of 
the high school and junior high. Spacious halls lead to the 
different departments and to the main auditorium. Many 
courses are offered in every department. A student may 
enter from any grade and from any state with his high 
school credits and follow the school curriculum to completion 
and graduation. There is also a postgraduate course. 


Tucker Field now established for sports and games is 
the scene of baseball, football, training and contest games 
of the county and district. Tucker Field is sometimes the 
scene of the graduation exercises when the class is too large 
to be seated in the main auditorium. To graduate without 
an audience would be unusual. 

The High School faces Palm Boulevard. This broad 
street is bordered with stately palms, tall and beautiful, 
which cast their purple shadows by day on the brick walls 
and at night black shadows of the palm trees cut into the 
golden glow of the electric floodlights. Against the wali dark 
green rubber trees press their leaves that intermingle with 
light green fern-like leaves of the Royal Poinciana trees that 
flaunt their clusters of brilliant red bloom against these 
leaves. At graduation time they bloom profusely. The 
D.A.R. has erected a granite stone at the end of the broad 
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entrance to the Boulevard and upon the stone is a bronze 
tablet: “This is to designate the end of the Jefferson High- 
way.” 

During many months of the year along the walks and 
over the grounds there is a fluttering motion of children, 
dressed in many colors, while youth of high school age 
saunter in and out of these buildings, unmindful of all the 
beauty surrounding them. 

Palm Boulevard, extending to the gateway and on 
through Los Ebanos’ beautiful residential section, completes 
the Brownsville school system which ranks first in the Rio 
Grande Valley Schools educationally. 

The junior high school now occupies the rooms formerly 
used by the Junior College. Later on when Fort Brown was 
discontinued as a Fort, Brownsville school board accepted 
the name.of “Southmost’ instead of the name Junior Col- 
lege. It is now established in reconditioned Fort Brown with 
modernized equipment. Southmost College course credits 
are recognized by other colleges of the state. John Barron 
is President. 

Listed in the Brownsville area is two district schools, 
El Jardin to the east, a graded school, and Olmito Indepen- 
dent Grade School to the north; both schools have a princi- 
pal and faculties who live in a teacherage on the school 
grounds. Grade school graduates may come by bus from 
these schools to finish in the high school and college at 
Brownsville where they may take a business course, journal- 
ism, industrial arts, music, or band instruction. These two 
schools are now consolidated with the Brownsville School 
System. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Volney Taylor, past president of the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs passes the Los Ebanos 
Ward School and on through this tropical wonderland of 
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bloom to the Resaca Ward School and Victoria Ward School 
on numerous occasions. There are 10 ward schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, including the two Washington Park 
Schools now surrounded by Washington Park. The grounds 
for the Washington Park Schools were a bequest by a 
Brownsville donor for the first Brownsville school known as 
the Washington School, it has a beacon clock, which is 
known throughout the Valley. (History of Brownsville by 
Franklin Pierce.) 

All of the city ward schools are built of fire proof brick 
baked in kilns near Brownsville. All of the schools are 
modern. All ward schools have a separate principal and each 
room has a separate teacher. All schools have a janitor who 
cares for the building and the grounds. All the schools are 
landscaped with flowering shrubs, including Poinsettias, 
Gardenias, Purple Bougainvillea and Pomegranate as well 
as many others. The schools have heating equipment, run- 
ning water, gymnasiums with indoor swimming pools and 
other school improvements planned and sponsored by the 
district Women’s Clubs. 

Valley Morning Star. Sunday, April 30, 1944. Mrs. Vol- 
ney W. Taylor, Brownsville, was elected treasurer of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs Thursday during the 
annual session just ended in St. Louis. Mrs. Taylor’s selec- 
tion marks the second time in the history of the women’s 
club movement that a Texas woman has been a member of 
the national board. Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker served as 
president 25 years ago. Mrs. Taylor is past president of the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs and has been prominent 
in Valley and Texas Club activity for a number of years. 
A thousand women attended the convention in St. Louis. 

Educational advantages have advanced more rapidly 
than any other since the coming of the St. Louis, Browns- 
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ville, Missouri Pacific Railway. Seventy-five schools listed | 
_ with telephones for seventy-five buildings in this small area 
would seem to be a great college campus to those flying over 
the Valley by airplane from everywhere in the United 
States, Canada, and South America. 


BROWNSVILLE CHURCHES 


Brownsville leads in churches with ten Protestant and 
three Catholic. The oldest Catholic church built in Browns- 
ville has a very musical deep toned bell. One is inclined to 
stop and listen to the music of this bell with its soothing, 
ringing tones. The history of this church dates back to the 
very first settlement and to the Catholic Fathers who trav- 
-eled far and near to minister to the people. 


The Sacred Hearts Church is a comparatively new one 
which is connected with St. Joseph’s Academy. It has a 
pipe organ that once was played by Anna Putenat. At 
Christmas time the Sacred Hearts’ bell rings in chorus with 
the grand bells of the church in Matamoros, just across the 
Rio Grande. 


The Catholic church in Victoria Heights is of a Mexican 
Spanish type with two deep toned bells. They were bought 
and hung through small gifts of the mission members. 


The Methodist Church organized in 1849 and the Presby- 
terian Church organized in 1850, were the first Protestant 
churches to organize in Brownsville; this was before the 
time of the Civil War. 


_ The Methodist Church is a down town church. In some 
years past a men’s Bible class or Sunday School class has 
met in the Capitol Theatre, a block from the church. 
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Quoting from the Christian Advocate, May 28, 1950: 


“Down in Brownsville the Centennial of Metho- 
dism was observed the evening of May 7th with a pa- 
geant, “The World Is My Parrish,” on Tucker Field. The 
characters in costume represented the pioneer founders. 
A brochure gives the history of the church to which 
Rev. M. A. Cravens was appointed in 1849. He was 
transferred from Alabama and reached his new charge 
after 77 days travel. A house was erected and then 
dedicated on May 12, and used until 1829.” 


Today the Methodist Church has an adequate building 
erected in 1922 with the educational unit completed in 1948 
while Rev. Elmer Hierholzer was pastor. This building is 
modern and beautiful with a grand organ which is often 
heard over the radio at Sunday morning service hour. 

The Methodist Superintendent of the large Valley Dis- 
trict lives in a home built in McAllen by that district of 
the Methodist Church; here he may entertain visiting 
preachers from over the district. 

The Presbyterian Church was organized in Brownsville 
in 1850 (December). Three different churches have been 
built. The first was destroyed in 1866 by a hurricane and 
was rebuilt in 1868. The third church was finished in De- 
cember, 1927. The Presbyterian Church has a mission school 
with a Mexican minister, teacher-superintendent, and a 
Presbyterian Mission church building. 

The two present churches of the Baptist and Christian 
denominations have pipe organs, paid choirs, choir lofts and 
galleries, a pastor’s study, loud speakers, air conditioning, 
Sunday School rooms, basement kitchens and dining rooms 
—these churches are modern in every respect. The Chris- 
tian church is large and is known as an active, working 
church. 
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The Episcopal Church is new and modern, with a Manse 
in connection with the church. There is a pipe organ and a 
vested choir which is trained by a noted singer. The pic- 
turesque church building has a tower with a deep toned bell. 

There are two other large Mexican churches of other 
denominations even though they have been recently con- 
structed they are not modern. These two churches are also 
important in their mission to mankind in Brownsville. 

The Lutheran Church is a beautiful brick and stucco 
building of modern architecture with an educational unit. 


HARLINGEN CHURCHES 


Harlingen, once the tent city, today has 10 Protestant 
churches and two Catholic. Among the churches are the 
First Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Church of God, and 
two Lutheran churches; all are modern and some have pipe 
organs and stained-glass windows. Each church has a par- 
sonage for its minister. 

The First Methodist Church was the first church built 
in Harlingen. As a part of the magnificent new addition 
to the church there has been included a tower and electronic 
bells. 


THE HILL MEMORIAL 


The bells and the tower of the Harlingen Methodist 
Church were given as a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Luther Hill by their daughters, Mrs. E. D. McDonald and 
Mrs. David Nickell. 

The tower is located at the juncture of the old and new 
portions of the church building and houses the entrance, 
stairway and pastor’s study. It mounts upward to a height 
of a hundred feet and is surmounted with a copper spire and 
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topped with an eight foot aluminum cross. From almost any 
direction of approach to Harlingen, one can see this spire, 
pointing heavenward and reminding one of the upward 
reach toward God. At night this spire is bathed in light 
and the cross is brightened with spot lights so that during 
the evening hours there is this same reminder of our de- 
pendence upon God as our Creator. 

Housed in the tower is the mechanism of a set of Liberty 
Electronic Bells, and from the louvers of the tower pours 
forth music of the carrillion. These bells are placed with a 
thirty-eight note console which is located in the corner of 
the main Sanctuary. Their tone is produced by the striking 
of metal bars. Through the wonders of electronics that 
ancient sound of metal striking against metal is picked up 
by sensitive microphones and amplified hundreds of times, 
so that when it is sent forth from the great stentors of 
trumpet speakers, it is heard as the sound of swinging bells. 
So great is the power of these amplifiers that they are 
operated at about one-fourth of their full capacity; yet even 
so, they are heard with the wind for two or three miles. 

For a while, the ringing of the bells was performed by 
the pastor, Rev. Donald Redmond, and his wife; but this 
honor and privilege is now being shared by several persons, 
who take certain days of the week as their responsibility and 
provide the regular periods of carrillion music. 

Although the bells are played for a variety of special 
occasions, and have been used extensively during Christmas 
and Easter, they are used regularly each day to provide at 
6 o’clock in the evening the sounding of the hour and a 
“Call to Prayer.” When the music of the bells is heard, 
people are invited to pause a moment and remember in 
prayer those persons or causes for whom they have special 
concern. Thus the memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Hill are daily 
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reminders, not only of their service and the generosity of 
their daughters who made the bells possible, but also of the 
need of all of us who have for a power not of ourselves but 
much greater power which makes for goodness and which 
is needed by us all. 


Rev. Donald Redmond. 


OTHER TOWNS 


Raymondville was among the first to build Methodist 
and Baptist churches and to build homes for their min- 
isters. In 1950 a new Baptist church was dedicated in Ray- 
mondville; a new Baptist church was completed in San 
Perlita, near Raymondville. 

The Bethel Lutheran Church of Lyford has been of value 
in the community for many years; it was built by the Vase- 
berg brothers in 1927 out of native red brick. The result 
was a staunch building and a faithful congregation of mem- 
bers. A new organ recently replaced the piano; both instru- 
ments were gifts to this church organization. A vested 
choir leads the Lutheran hymns in many of their services. 

A new Baptist church of brick has recently been built 
in Lyford. A Wurlitzer organ, a gift from Mrs. Forrest 
Stallings, replaces the piano. 


CHURCHES 


Listed in the telephone book are three columns of 
churches of many denominations for the towns and cities 
of the Valley. These worthwhile Christian churches con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. There is a genuine worshipful 
attitude present upon entering the churches of the Valley. 
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PORT BROWNSVILLE 


In May, 1936, a water port was dedicated after the 17- 
mile channel was dredged and completed. Port warehouses 
were built and ready. Ships were in the channel. The Fort 
Brown Cavalry, in celebration of this event, was led by the 
12th Cavalry Military Band. The Grand March of the 
mounted Cavalrymen in dress parade with full equipment 
swung through the gates of Old Fort Brown in high spirits. 
Other military bands marched with them along the mile 
length of Elizabeth Street and were cheered by throngs of 
people from all the towns in the Valley. High school bands 
consisting of children representing each school and town, 
followed the military road in parade. Each school in passing 
sang in chorus “Along the Bay,” with fog horns and church 
bells ringing at intervals during the parade. Port Browns- 
ville was established. Boats came in from other ports 
through the basin, cruised out, and were gone. Other boats 
came and went. 

People of the Valley watched the papers to learn of the 
boats coming. Teachers brought their classes to see the 
boats come in as a reward for work accomplished and as an 
educational benefit. The last boat to enter the channel be- 
fore World War II was a German ship. Then war was de- 
clared on Germany. Brownsville seaport was closed and 
guarded all during World War II. (See pictures of the ships 
and turning basin.) 

The charter members of Lyford Woman’s Club came 
from states east, west, north, and south. Some too, came 
from Canada. All those who came were “Snow diggers.” 
All were “Yankees.” They brought their “Yankee money” 
and their “Yankee tricks.” All through the years onward 
they turned an empty county into a prosperous land of 
farms, churches, and schools. 
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_ Not only those of this first community of Lyford, but 
also all those who came later and settled here have been 
pictured in the imagination through reading the achieve- 
ments of other clubs and through the efforts of other club 
women. 


Loading Cotton on Ship at Port Brownsville 


That they were considered “Yankees” afforded them 
much amusement; that they were all foreigners at election 
time (because they were not born in Texas, therefore they 
could not hold an office in Texas) was amusing, too, at first. 
They were soon convinced however, that they were foreign- 
ers in a strange new “old” country. Still, they were all 
Americans and they must advance the school system. 

Having been educated from a uniformity of text books 
adopted by the National Educational Association of the 
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United States, although each had a different manner of 
expression, they were all familiar with the English language. 
While some were educated in Latin, Greek, Spanish, and 
French, all spoke English and they understood each other. 

Mrs. 8. 8S. Rose, educated in a private school for girls in 
Illinois, and Mrs. H. H. Keene, educated in a private school | 
for girls in Mississippi, had used the same text books. Each 
understood the other. 

The “magic” Valley of the Rio Grande was a small part 
of the United States and under the protection of Uncle Sam 
—this they remembered. The Mississippi River was a divid- 
ing line in the United States in early years of settlement. 
Boston was the hub of the nation at one time, but when 
the Independence Bell rang we became A United States of 
America. 


THE VALUE OF THIS CLUB TO THE COMMUNITY 


Referring to the Chronicles of the Lyford Club history 
(day, and year on file with the Club historian) we find that 
club members worked with the schools and churches and 
when anything important had to be accomplished, club 
women offered their assistance in every undertaking. 

During these years this club bought two pianos for the 
school and one piano for the Ladies Aid Building where the 
club meetings were held for so many years. The club bought 
hanging lamps for the brick school auditorium and the 
Ladies Aid Building when used for club meetings; they also 
bought lamps for Pioneer Hall. Later, they bought equip- 
ment for electric lights for each of these three buildings. 


They also helped in the payment of the insurance when used 


by club members. ; epee 
During the first ten years on four different occasions club 
women and the Ladies Aid fitted out kitchens for club work 


BO 


and a place to entertain. Looking backward through the 
history of this club, “Goldie Locks and the Three Bears” 
comes to mind. The club, moving from chair to chair, from 
place to place, with kitchens and books and chairs, hunting 
_ for curtains, shades, dishes and of most importance—a place 
to meet represented an advancement in the community. 
Later on other organizations, by paying a fifty cent coverage, 
used all of this equipment to entertain. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF THE BROWNSVILLE CLUB 
RESUME 


The Lyford Community was, in Cameron County, the 
beginning of our settlement but Brownsville was the county 
seat. New people were moving to Brownsville and soon a 
change in development was being felt. 

Information received from Mrs. Davenport of Browns- 
ville, giving dates of clubs there about the time of the 
founding of the Lyford Club, tells of the Civic League, 
Treble Clef, and Learner’s Club. Having been a guest of 
these three clubs, at the time of their beginning, the benefit 
to Brownsville that each club contributed as a whole to the 
town, the school, and the church is worth mentioning here. 

The conditions there at that time have been noted in a 
former chapter. There is no other service more important 
than that which the three Brownsville clubs rendered in the 
advancement of their own city. These three clubs in a 
combined effort brought a county, city and school nurse to 
‘Brownsville. Before this time there was no acting nurse 
in all the country south of Houston outside of the hospitals 
and there was no hospital in this Valley. The first request 
to club members from the county nurse was “bring towels, 
soap, and tin wash basins for all the city schools.” 
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Their spirit and determination aided another great un- 
dertaking that was the bringing of hot lunches for school 
children at mid-day and breakfast for some under nourished 
ones. Club members organized a P.-T.A. and sponsored it. 
They assisted the presidents and helped in preparing meals 
and soliciting vegetables and soup bones from charity 
minded shops. 


Most important, perhaps, was when these heroic women 
changed the Brownsville water system and bought free 
water for the children to drink. They did not sell the water 
for a penny a cup, and it was not water delivered from ponds, 
or the river, in goat skins, and sold by the glass, the pail or 
the barrel. Their water was free. 


They got cow’s milk for the children and sold it at one 
penny a glass. If they did not have a penny, P.-T.A. presi- 
dents visited the homes of the children to learn conditions. 
Children were taken care of with or without money. (Daisy 
Tagert, teacher.) 

Soon families were cared for. Poverty was erased and 
work found for every one able to work. Words cannot ex- 
press the great effort required. 

The Civic Club worked to have streets cleaned; and oiled 
in dusty months, which was not so pleasant, but was more 


healthful because dust in every home was a menace to 
health. 


The Treble Clef Club brought many musicians of note to 
this remote part of the United States. Their talent inspired 
local talent for the P.-T.A. programs. Soon there was a 
teacher of music in the schools and more pianos in the homes 
and still more music teachers. When there had been no 
music teachers, children of well-to-do had been sent away 
from home to a convent to be educated. 
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There was the effort to build and maintain a library; 
this they accomplished. 

The Learner’s Club, for the benefit of study and recrea- 
tion was not for their own advancement, but combined with 
the other clubs for women; they have accomplished heroic 
attainment beyond the ordinary. This supreme effort of the 
club women of Brownsville should be a challenge to any city 
and to all club women. 


COME BY TRAIN 


The “bark” of the Diesel engine of the Missouri Pacific 
Streamline train with its swift motion over the ballast 
roadway reminds one of the foghorn on the Missouri River 
freight boat and reminds one also of another river boat, the 
one mentioned in the Cattlemen’s story, the steam boat 
plying along the Rio Grande. , 

Contrast the Diesel engine with the little wood burning 
Engine No. 2, standing in the park across from the Missouri 
Pacific depot in Brownsville; Engine No. 2 once rocked its 
way over an especially narrow-gage railroad to Port Isabel. 

Visualize the coming of the first long pullman train over 
the unfinished roadway of the Saint Louis and Brownsville 
Railroad in 1904, with its oil-burning whistle in high ‘‘C”’ 
heralding its coming; this was answered by the chorus of 
coyotes from the thick brush land and accompanied by the 
tremulous humming rails; vibrating under the power of the 
speeding train. 

Smile when you recall how the Lyford pioneers rushed to 
the depot to “‘see the train come in.” 

You will not see Lyford unless you buy a long ticket. 
The Diesel Streamliner does not stop at Lyford, although 
opportunity is still here. 
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The Southern Pacific pullman sleeper train from San 
Antonio serves the towns west along the Rio Grande; it 
arrives in the morning after having gone through citrus 
groves and the oil development with derricks in action; at- 
tention is called to both important developments. 

At Harlingen, the two railroads meet joining the East 
to the West, and North to the South. Both roads terminate 
in Brownsville, Texas, arriving at separate depots. 

Contrast the benefit of these railways with the stage- 
coach before 1904. Prosperity has come to this Valley 
which was once the cattleman’s domain, the Mexican ban- 
dits’ hideout, the brush land where wild animals roamed. 
Railroads must lead the way always; settlement will follow. 


BROWNSVILLE AIR PORT 


Fly over the Valley from New York, from Boston, San 
Francisco, or Chicago. Fly from Spokane, Omaha or San 
Antonio. 


Fly to Brownsville, the established aerial entrance port 
to South America. The landscape of this scenic Valley will 
remind you of the Rose Garden quilt your grandmother 
pieced of small bits of calico in rings of sweetheart roses 
surrounded by green leaves. 


The Brownsville of today with the municipal air port, 
the international airway of Braniff, the Pan-American and 
Eastern Lines, is constantly expanding. While at the air 
port watch the big ships come and go—a Clipper, an Eastern, 
a Silver Plane, a Braniff or a government plane. Watch them 
as they skillfully drop down like great birds from the sky. 
Watch them as they taxi on signal from the air port at 
intervals as they arise and wing away. Brownsville air port 
is considered third in all the nation in the run-ways 
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and building development for advanced types of passenger 
planes. 

Ride into the city from the air port on the wide paved 
highways. The taxi cab driver will take you to the Chamber 
of Commerce Building in sight of the International Bridge 
and the Custom House offices, the Missouri Pacific depot, 
Travelers Hotel and the tall hotel of El] Jardin, many stories 
above the city, with air-conditioned rooms and just across 
the street from the air-conditioned Capital Theatre. All of 
these mentioned are on Levee Street, only one block from 
the Post Office in the Federal Building, a steel and cement 
structure built for safety by the Government to withstand 
hurricane winds or other climatic conditions. 

During the years between World Wars I and II the 
Harlingen Gunnery School was established and other air 
ports were designed. Fort Brown was re-established during 
World War II. The 12th Cavalrymen were trained here. The 
same old buildings of brick, the hospital, the officers’ quar- 
ters still stand that were built when the fortress was estab- 
lished. 

As mentioned in the narrative of Brownsville history 
of 1909, Fort Brown, was established as an American 
Fortress by General Taylor; who dedicated to build this 
fortress at the time in honor of Major Brown, who was 
wounded and died in battle. According to United States 
history, Fort Brown was 104 years old in March, 1949. 
(Data filed in Austin, Texas by the late historian Franklin 
Pierce.) A Spanish settlement on the present site of Browns- 
ville through Spanish land grant by the Crown of Spain was 
established by Don Jose de Escondon. This Spanish city 
flourished for a time, but was dissolved when the United 
States bought the land from Mexico and paid for it with 
United States money. (See U.S. History). 
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MATAMOROS ACROSS THE BORDER 


Ancient Matamoros depends upon the American trade, 
but Mexico also has mountains and deep mountain streams 
on the west all along the border. Power from the mountains 
and the water stored in reservoirs might be used in irrigat- 
ing their own lands without depending upon other resources. 
They have educated engineers in the University of Mexico 
City in the art of science and construction. They have vast 
resources of unheralded wealth at their command. They 
could build their great country without aid from anyone and 
retain the friendship of every land. 


FALCON DAM 


Quoting from the December 31, 1950 issue of the 
Brownsville Herald, “The long awaited Falcom Dam con- 
struction begins. The Valley’s long hope for a reliable water 
supply becomes a reality during the year past. The Falcon 
Dam is an example of international cooperation, being a 
joint project of Mexico and the United States, the water 
stored behind the dam will be used equally between the two 
nations.” 

The value of this Dam, conserving the water of the 
mighty Rio Grande, yet have not conquered it for man’s 
international boundary so long discussed and awaited is 
more appreciated by these pioneers who have lived through 
this history of the Magic Valley. 

Snow melts and flows down from the mountain heights, 
in blue crystal streams, into the green gray water of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Geologists have estimated the power of the 
mighty Rio Grande, yet have not conquered it for man’s 
safety. The answer to this problem only God knows. 
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This Falcon Dam seals the friendship of the two nations 
_ forever, the United States and the Republic of Mexico. 


THE MELTING POT 


Mrs. Howard Campbell aptly expressed the opinion, 
“This Magic Valley is a melting pot where gold is refined. 
from the dross.” 

Not all real estate men, such as one man mentioned in 
this history, became humanitarians; nor did all real estate 
men and women become land sharks. Fortunately, through 
organized Chambers of Commerce, electing representative 
men of integrity as secretaries, land buyers learned first 
hand what land was productive and what land along the Gulf 
shore and marshes was salty. Only a few people buying 
land here have been victimized. 

It is the solemn conviction of your historian that without 
the Yankees money, which even at the present time con- 
tinues to flow into the Valley, development would pause and 
even stand still, as has been revealed through experience 
of other years. 

Without the continuation of club women in the work 
of the Red Cross and welfare work using Yankee money, 
life would not have been so pleasant to many helpless 
families whose menfolk were called into the service during 
World War II. Through the work of club women the Magic 
Valley became the land of ‘“Manana.” Interpret this as 
you may—manana, the first Spanish word learned by the 
Lyford community, became a slogan meaning the future. 
“Everything will be better tomorrow.” 

Once this colony interpreted manana differently on dif- 
ferent occasions, perhaps to offend, for de el Garza, a 
prominent Spanish gentleman said, “For the Anglo-Ameri- 
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cans of today the word or term means to them ‘insufferable — 
apathy.’ As a matter of fact, the germ originated from the 
thought that the Central and South American countries 
form the land of tomorrow where adventure and develop- 
ment wait.” 

The object in personalizing club women in “A Trail to 
Manana” is not to place undue attention on the organized 
clubs of women, but it is the belief of your historian that 
without their influence this land would still have been an 
empty, untethered wilderness. 

Club women of the Federated District through their 
achievements of the past realize that the “trail to manana”’ 
is an endless pathway, leading onward to greater responsi- 
bilities and greater endeavor. 


TO THE DREAMERS 


Opportunity is still here; important people still come to 
wrestle with their own problems and overcome emergencies. 

The climate of this Magic Valley is still the same. The 
sand hills south of Kingsville, shifting in a diagonal thread 
north west from the Gulf of Mexico to the Rio Grande, are 
still tempering the winter chill. 

The trade winds over the Gulf, from the southeast, 
coo] the summer heat. 
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